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THIS MONTH —The Farm Boy Looks at the Stars 
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JIM GETS THE JOB. s:. 








NO, JIM. M NOT GOING [| KNOW, MR. THOMAS~ 
TO LET YOU DO MY _ |CAN’T FIGURE WHAT'S 
THRESHING THIS YEAR.| WRONG WITH THAT RIG. 

SORRY, BUT LAST . 
SEASON YOUR TRACTOR HERE S WHERE 
JUST COULDNT HANDLE F 
THE LOAD. ies 





LOOK HERE, JIM. I’VE 
BEEN WATCHING YOUR 
RIG AT WORK. THERE’S 
NOTHING WRONG WITH 
IT EXCEPT THE FUEL 

YOU USE. COME ON. I'LL 








BUT DIDYOU SEE 
HOW THE MOTOR 
CHOKES AND 
STALLS AND THE 
BELT WALTS AND 


LL SAY SHE WILL! 
WAIT TILL | DRIVE 
OVER AND GET MR. 
THOMAS. HE WONT 
BELIEVE IT’S THE 
SAME MACHINE. 


THERE YOU ARE! THIS 
STANOLEX NO.1 ISA 
FUEL SPECIALLY MADE 
FOR TRACTORS. LOOK 
AT HER HUM! NO 
MISSING. NO SPITTING. 








SHE'LL CERTAIN LY CLEAN 


SHOW YOU SOMETHING. 
a trad THE GRAIN NOW, 

















HALF AN HOUR LATER 
(WELL, THAT'S SOMETHING ELSE |] DON’T WORRY. \ 
AGAIN! IF YOU’RE SURE SHE'LL | THERE WONT BE 
KEEP RUNNING LIKE THAT, ANY STALLING 
YOU CAN BRING HER OVERTO | OR SLOWING 
MY PLACE TOMORROW. DOWN WHEN 
SHE’S RUNNING 
ON STANOLEX NO.1L 














I YOU CERTAINLY DID ) Se 
ME A GOOD TURN, | { SURE THING, JIM. 
SLIM. THANKS! FILL fF | YOU’LL BE SURPRISED 
UP THE BARRELS, f+) HOW LONG EACH 
WILL YOU ? >] FILLING LASTS, Too. 








OKAY, MR. THOMAS. 

















Swnillin’ Slim « says —“Here is a FUEL 
SPECIALLY MADE for TRACTOR USE” 





@ “‘A tractor isn’t a truck. And it isn’t a stove. It needs a 
fuel of its own—a fuel specially made for tractors. 

@ ‘‘In other words, it needs Stanolex No. 1, the fuel ex- 
pressly developed by Standard Oil engineers to meet 
tractor requirements. 

@ “You know those requirements as well as I do: Plenty of 
power at the draw-bar or at the belt pulley. High anti- 
knock. Uniformity. Freedom from injurious sulphur, gum, 
sediment, water. Ability to do its job at various loads and 
various speeds, under various conditions. Stanolex No. 1 
fills the bill, right down the list! 

® “Furthermore, if you figure your fuel cost by the acre 
or the hour, you’ll find Stanolex No. 1 the most economical 
fuel you can buy. 

@ “I have Stanolex No. 1 in my tank truck. I'll be glad to 
give you a demonstration next time I drive around. It will 


¥ 


open your eyes, I promise you! 


STANOLEX No. 1 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair prices 


CHECK LIST 


Genuine Standard Oil Products, every one of them. 
The Standard Oil agent delivers them at your door. 
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Iso:Vis “D” PETROLATUM 
Polarine 
SUPERLA CREAM 

Stanctind LI SEPARATOR O11 
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BELT DRESSING 

EUREKA 

HARNESS OIL 

MICA 

AXLE GREASE 


STANOLIND IVORY 
WHITE PETROLATUM 
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Here they come, those masterpieces of the breeder’s art, fitted to 
perfection for the annual tan bark parade before keen-eyed judges! 
Years, possibly a lifetime of painstaking work, lie back of some of the 

- individual animals which will be lead into show rings this fall. Bear this 
fact in mind as you stand at the ringside or stroll thru the barns. Your 

/ interest will be doubled if you will remember the human effort in 

Li volved. When the fair and show season was at its height seemed a good 
time to start our series of articles on purebred livestock. So in Septem- 
ber, we will present the first one. All have been written by eminent men 
in the livestock world. I hope you will like them. 

an 

* I am convinced that winter oats and barley should and could be 
raised much farther north than is now possible. For southern lowa and 
northern Missouri winter grains would be a great protection against 

" soil erosion. Where early summer heat invariably reduces spring oats 


to a losing proposition, good winter varieties would not be affected. As 
fall and early spring pasture, winter barley is outstanding. For a nurse 
crop both have distinct advantages. 


Three thousand miles we drove (my family and I) thru eastern states 


this. spring, visiting with farmers, standing amazed before great city 
skyscrapers, and in awe before the beautiful scenery of the Appalachian 
mountains. One hundred miles from home, near Galena, Illinois, we 
found what we thought the most beautiful scenery of the whole trip. 
We want to go East again for we liked the kind people we met every 
where; and the historic spots and the scenery will ever be an inspira 
tion. But best of all the trip opened our eyes to Midwest beauty. 


With great pride we used to stretch the hawks we killed on the old 
home farm where the passerby might see them and perhaps praise us 
for our good work. Then we were puzzled over the increase in numbers 
of the rodent pests such as woodchucks, ground squirrels, and moles. 
But never did we connect the reduced numbers of hawks with the in 
crease of rodents. Some of those hawks we killed deserved their sentence 
because they had found living off our poultry yard easier than on legiti 
mate prey. The few bad actors, however, did not justify banging away 
~ at every hawk we saw. Public sentiment must be changed toward this 
interesting and beautiful bird. Our young folks enrolled in conserva 
tion work this year can do much to bring it about. They will be inter 
ested to learn that the National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 Broadway, New York City, is now dis 
tributing “Hawks of North America.” It ° 


contains 37 beautiful color plates which Aopen) 


alone are worth the price of $1.25. 
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fo “Saven Enovucu GAs 


In My Dopce to 
, GET 1625 Mires Free” 


4aY4... E. H. DAVISSON, Beverly Hills, Ill. 
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3} §.H. DAVISSON, Beverly Hills, 1. ~ 


New-Value Dodge Sedan 


‘*‘My new Dodge gives me 22 miles 
per gallon,’’ Mr. Davisson adds. 
“And figuring against what I used 
to get, I’ve already saved 74 gallons. 
That’s 1,628 miles free.” 


oe everyday experiences of thou- 
sands of Dodge owners prove the 
big Dodge a sensational money-saver. 
From all parts of the country pour reports 
of 18—20—22 and even more miles per 
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(2-door) now only $690*—Touring Sedan (4-door) with built-in trunk, as illustrated, now only $760* 


gallon with oil savings as high as 20%. 
And these reports are reports of regular, 
day in and day out driving. 

This Dodge economy didn’t just hap- 
pen. Gas and oil mileage which had 
always been considered impossible is now 
engineered into the new Dodge. 

Drive a new Dodge yourself. Drive it 
along the roads you travel every day. 
Notice how the Dodge “Airglide Ride” 
lets you glide smoothly over bumps— 
how the Synchromatic driving control 


makes driving a Dodge easy and almost 
effortless. Test the safe, instant action 
of the Dodge genuine hydraulic brakes. 
Examine the sturdy construction of the 
Dodge all-steel body that gives you posi- 
tive protection. And remember, you can 
have a big, economical Dodge delivered 
right to your home for only a few dollars 
more than the lowest-priced cars, 


DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


This advertisement endorsed by the Depart- 
ment of Engineering—Chrysler Motors 








DARE DEVIL TEST-DRIVER TRIES OUT DODGE SAFETY ALL-STEEL BODY 


O THE SEAT, 

. E. Blandenburg, of Los 

Angeles, deliberately plunges a 

speeding Dodge over this sheer 
embankment, 


Vac Value | \(DGH, ex, 645° 


OVER IT GOES! ... spin- 
SIGE « os 
It hits bottom upside down 
How can any car take such a 
beating? 


rolling. CRASH! 


a cloud of dust. 


STILL ROLLING with wrench- 
ing momentum, it twists again 
and lands right-side up with a 
bump... and comes to rest in 


PROTECTED by the sturdy 
Dodge all-steel body, Blanden- 
burg hopsout withouta scratc! 


under its own power. 


NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $64 
door Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe 
$710, Touring Sedan (2-door, with built 
in trunk) $715, Sedan $735, Tourir 
Sedan (4-door, with built-in trunk) $7¢ 
Convertible Coupe $770. Dodge truck 
$365 and up. *List prices at fc 
Detroit, subject to change without notice 
Special equipment extra. Time payrn 

» fit your budget. Ask for the off 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS Chrysler Motors Commercial Cred:t } 
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Then he drives the Dodge off 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


What is 


In Farming 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TORRE 


—_ The most promising 
winter barley grown at the Green 
Ridge, Missouri, station this year 
was Missouri Early Beardless. It is a 
hooded variety generally winter-re- 


sistant in the southern two thirds of 


the state. Sowed in August or early 


September it will produce go days of 


good fall pasture, followed by a grain 
crop ready to harvest the first week 
in June. On soil rated as 20-bushel 
corn land, it will produce 30 bushels 
of grain. It is especially valuable as a 
cover to prevent soil erosion, and is 
resistant to chinch bug damage. Va- 
rieties more highly winter resistant 
are available in Missouri, but they 
are bearded. (Photograph on page.) 


PEARS. A to-year-old blight-re- 
sistant pear at the Pennsylvania 
State College was recently named 
Richard Peters, in honor of the man 
who was one of the founders of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
bee j The tree was developed 
by Dr. E. L. Nixon, of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of botany. 


TARPAULIN. A new insulated 
tarpaulin is now available to those 
who must haul perishables such as 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit dur- 
ing the summer heat or winter cold. 
lt comes in thicknesses of 1%, 2, and 
214 inches, but is durable and light 
in weight. The insulating material is 
not damaged by ordinary moisture. 


TOMATOES. A uniform or “all 
over” color tomato lacking the ob- 
jectionable green stem base has been 
developed at the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, by Professor A. F. 
Yeager. The color of the fruit (pho- 
tograph on page) from setting until 

ripening is pale green, but upon ma- 

irity it becomes a smooth, even- 
colored red. The new tomato is as 
productive and early as Bison, and 
in addition has desirable color. Fruits 
ire somewhat smaller than others. 
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Missouri Early Beardless barley, for fall pasture and high grain yields 


WORMS. Derris dust, a new in- 
secticide in this country, is recom- 
mended for use against cauliflower 
worms by the New York Experiment 
Station, because it is non-poisonous. 

Dust made by mixing one part of 
pyrethrum with two parts of talc, 
bentonite, or flour, is suggested by 
the Michigan State College in the 
battle against the common cabbage 
worm. Apply the mixture at the rate 
of 25 to 30 pounds per acre. This 
dust will keep for long periods when 
tightly covered away from moisture. 


This new tomato is without green stem base 





OATS. A new oat called ““Lenroc” 
is being tested at the New York State 
College this season. Seed will be 
available on the market in 1936. It 
has the merits of Cornelian and in 
addition is white in color and larger 
in size of kernel. 


LESPEDEZA. In Missouri, May 
wheat maturing early enough to be 
rémoved from the ground about the 
middle of June has proved an excel- 
lent companion crop for Korean les- 
pedeza. The wheat is not seeded un- 
til the third week in October, giving 
the lespedeza time to mature sufh- 
cient seed to insure a stand the fol- 
lowing year. The wheat keeps weeds 
out of the lespedeza. 

Experiments with sericea at the 
Green Ridge station in Missouri in- 
dicate that broadcasting of hull seed 
late in November on winter wheat or 
winter barley is the surest way of 
getting a good stand. The seed is 
broadcast with a horn seeder. 


EGG GRADER. A new, low- 
pric ed egg grader, capable of grad- 
ing 2,160 eggs per hour by actual 
test, “has been announced recently. 
As eggs roll over the automatic 
scales, they separate themselves into 
four grades—the 24-ounce eggs tip 
the first scales; the 22-ounce eggs 
roll into the second trough; the 20- 
ounce eggs | Continued on page 43 
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Built to “take 


Farmers have found that the John 
Deere two-cylinder tractor can “take 
it’... that itis an economical tractor 
—economical in its fuel consump- 
tion, in its maintenance costs, in 
its comparative freedom from up- 
keep and repairs. It's a smooth- 
running, dependable tractor. 


Ask the owners of John Deere 


Tractors. You'll find operators of 


thousands of acres—men who de- 
pend entirely on tractors for power, 
operating them thousands of hours 
a year—with five, eight, ten or more 
John Deere Tractors. Fathers and 
sons, brothers, relatives—all work 
ing separate farms—have bought 
John Deere Tractors. 


These farmers know from ex- 
perience the advantages of two- 
cylinder engine construction, how 
it assures the utmost in simplicity, 
in economy, in dependability, in 
long life, in wider adaptability. 


@ 

It rs 
Greater compactness . . . heavier 

construction ... better distribution 

of weight ... transmissionof power 

in a straight line—no bevel gears 


to consume power—are still other 
superiorities. 


In addition, there is the very 
profitable advantage of burning 
low-cost fuels successfully—distil- 
late, fuel oil, furnace oil, stove tops, 
some grades of Diesel oils, and 
similar fuels—fuels that not only 
cost less than gasoline and kero- 
sene but thatare also more powerful. 


Plan to see the John Deere Trac- 
tor. There is a model, time-tested 
and field-proved, for every type of 
farm and variety of crop from the 
great wheat farms with their thou- 
sands of acres down to the small 
row-crop truck farm, and with 
special integral equipment that 
makes work easier, better, more 


profitable. 


GET THE FEEL OF THE WHEEL 
ASK YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Dept. T-38, 
Moline, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me free literature on 
tractors which | have checked. 
Model D Model A 
Model AR Model B 


Garden Tractor 


Orchard Tractor 


QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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BOOKLETS 


Get complete information on the type 
of John Deere Tractor that fits your 
needs. Fill out and mail the coupon at 
left — TODAY for free illustrated 
folders. 


The New John Deere Model D for the heavier 
farm jobs handles a 3- or 4-bottom plow, a 28 
inch separator, a !6-foot combine, and othe 
equipment in proportion. Three speeds forward 
with a high of 5 miles per hour. 


The John Deere General Purpose Model A 
Tractor with adjustable tread does all farm work, 
including planting and cultivating two or four 
rows at a time. Handles the load ordinarily pulled 

y 6 horses. Integral equipment for planting, 
cultivating, bedding, and listing. 


The John Deere General Purpose Model B with 
adjustable tread is like the odel A except for 
size. Plants and cultivates two rows at a time 
Handles the load ordinarily pulled by 4 horses 
Integral equipment for planting, cultivating 
bedding, and listing. 


The New John Deere Model AR with standard 
tread has the capacity, sf . economy, and 
simplicity of the famous John Deere Model A 
Four forward speeds. Handles the load ordi 
narily pulled by 6 horses. 
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By F. D. Farrell 


PRESIDENT KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


} ners has come. The long, 
warm summer day is over. In the 
darkening sky the stars are begin- 
ning to twinkle. The enchanting 
quiet of a midsummer evening per- 
vades the peaceful countryside. The 
adults of the farm family relax in 
simple, homely comfort after the 
day’s work. His chores done and his 
stomach comfortably filled, the farm 
boy sits on the ground and looks at 
the stars. As referred to here, he is 
not any particular individual. He isa 
representative of all bright farm boys 
(between the ages of, say, 12 and 21 
years) in the United States today. 
Looking at the stars makes him 
think pleasant thoughts and dream 
















THE FARM BOY 
LOOKS AT THE Sta [S 


A valuable article on a boy's ambitions 
and what he may make of them today 


bright dreams. His mind is extraor- 
dinarily active. His spirit is uplifted. 
Ambition stirs within him. He visu- 
alizes his future as a series of bright 
pictures, no two alike. Some of them 
are pictures of his own home and 
community, somewhat glorified. 
Some of them are of faraway places 

the polar regions, the Orient, the 
great cities. Some are on the land, 
some on the sea, some in the air. In 
each of them he occupies a position 
of importance. He is the hero of his 
own dreams: a great farmer, a scien- 
tist, astatesman, an inventor, a man- 
ufacturer, an artist, an aviator, a 
physician. To his youthful mind each 
picture has its own charms, and his 
thoughts shift 
from one to anoth- 
er with delightful 
freedom. As the 
twilight merges 
into darkness, he 
sits on the ground 
and looks at the 
stars, and thinks, 
and dreams. 

It is probable 
that in the long 
history of man- 






kind millions of farm boys have sa 
on the ground and looked at the stars 
and dreamed dreams that have 
helped to shape their careers. Doubt- 
less some of these dreams have in- 
fluenced human affairs. We may be 
sure that in the present summer eve- 
nings many bright American farm 
boys are looking at the stars and 
thinking thoughts and dreaming 
dreams that will influence the lives 
of the boys and help to determine 
human destiny. 

If we regard the stars as symbols 
of the boy’s highest aspirations, we 
may well inquire how the stars may 
be reached, how the aspirations may 
be fulfilled. What requirements must 
the boy meet if he is to make his 
dreams come true? This is a practi- 
cal question for any boy who has 
high ideals and who wishes sincerely 
to make his life meaningful and satis- 
fying both to himself and his parents. 


Perhaps the first requirement is to 


recognize that the way to the stars is 
not a smooth, level highway. It is a 
long, steep, difficult trail. Many years 
ago the people of Kansas recognized 
this ancient truth when they adopted 
their state 
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| Continued on page 48 
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Doubt is creeping into the minds of 
our teachers as to whether we will learn 
in time to save trade. So they are per- 
fecting substitutes for American goods 


SAMMY GOES TO SChOO! 


Now that the nation’s stay-at-home attitude is chang- 
ing, Uncle Sam discovers that playing hooky from Inter- 
national Trade School has put him back in the first grade 


By Joseph Wheatley 


Oe America can learn to 


operate on the common business 
principle of buying as well as selling 
in the international market, our for- 
eign trade will probably soon be only 
a reference in history books. 

So believes Oscar Johnston, man- 
ager of the AAA cotton producer’s 
pool, economic adviser to Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
and one of the administration’s fore- 
most authorities on world trade. His 
beliefs were made public after return- 
ing from an official tour of Europe to 
discover why other nations are not 
buying American goods. 

“I found a rather distinct feeling 
in the countries I visited against the 
importation of American commodi- 
ties unless America should evidence 
a willingness to take commodities 
produced abroad,” he declared. 
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The feelings of foreign nations, 
made none too sweet to begin with 
by controversies over the funds bor- 
rowed from the United States to 
carry on the World War, have been 
deepened by our tenacious clinging 
to the belief that a favorable bal- 
ance of trade is all that is necessary 
to insure prosperity and well-being 
within our own borders. As far as the 
war debts themselves are concerned, 
Johnston added, ‘‘People of foreign 
nations would no more permit their 
governments to pay them than the 
people of the United States would al- 
low cancellation.” 

The shift in the stream of world 
trade away from American goods to 
those produced by other countries, 
or substitutes grown within the 
boundaries of our former customers, 
is not a matter of choice with the 
peoples of those nations, he said. “In 
each of the countries I visited—Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany—I found a growing ten- 


dency toward restriction of imports 
and toward a strict nationalistic 
policy because of the necessity for 
balancing internal budgets.” It is the 
old rule of doing what must be done 
instead of what may seem most de- 
sirable at the moment. 

The desire to protect and stimu 
late domestic industry, the reason 
behind present high American tariffs 
on manufactured goods, was most 
evident in Italy, the adviser reported. 
“T found an increased use of artificial 
textiles in several countries but par- 
ticularly in Italy where the produc- 
tion of art silk and cotton is being 
encouraged, not thru a desire to find 
substitutes for them, nor because of 
price, but because art substitutes are 
produced as a result of domestic 
labor, and manufacturing of those 
substitutes gives satisfactory long- 
term employment to native labor.” 

The ingenuity of German, Italian, 
and British chemists has been turned 
to the problem [Continued on page 32 
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THE PRICE OUTLOOK FOR 


orn and Wheat 


HEAT prices 
rom August to Jan- 
we are normally 


stronger, relatively, 
than corn prices. Cur- 
rent conditions at the be- 
ginning of the 1935 wheat 
harvest were such as to pro- 
mote this normal tendency. 

Corn had advanced more 

than 400 percent from its last 
extreme low and wheat had ad- 
vanced around 125 percent. The 
spread between corn and wheat 
prices was unusually small. Corn was 
high in price compared with wheat. 
The reduction in hog population, 
which consumes around 45 percent 
of the corn crop, shrinks the market 
for corn more than unemployment 
and reduced exports shrink the mar- 
ket for wheat. Corn prospects were 
better than wheat prospects. With 
an improved spring wheat outlook, 
any lower wheat prices are likely to 
be accounted for by September or a 
little later. The full effects of a larger 
new corn crop come later. 

Seldom since 1800 have wheat 
prices reached major peak points 
short of 3 to 4 years or longer after 
the last extreme low point. There is 
usually enough business recovery and 
enough adverse crop conditions after 
a number of good crop years to have 
their final surge of effects some 3 to 4 
years after extreme lows. Even 3 
years after the lows of 1933 would 
make it 1936 before declines of 25 
percent or more in the wheat price 
level might be expected to persist for 
some time. 

It has generally been 2 or 3 years 
after a very small U. S. wheat crop 
before the full effects on wheat price 
have been felt. The accompanying 
speculative move made it three years 
after the small 1925 crop or April 
1928 before peak wheat prices were 
reached. Counting 1934 as the year 
of the smallest wheat crop for several 
years, two years later would make it 
1936 before full effects might be felt. 


A sane and thoro dis- 
cussion of what you 
may encounter when 
marketing your crops 


By R. M. Green 


A rainy May in 1935 was not condu- 
cive to fertilization of winter wheat 
and the production of a large supply 
of the best milling quality wheat. 

The normal tendency is for cash 
wheat to start the season in August 
at a discount under the May future, 
and the spread narrows until during 
the latter part of the crop year, the 
cash wheat goes to a premium over 
the future. This year the cash wheat 
will probably start at a premium and 
the spread is more likely to widen for 
several months rather than narrow. 
Cash wheat, especially that of some 
quality, promises to be stronger than 
usual compared to the future. 

With the spring wheat crop prom- 
ising to be a bigger share of the total 
U. S. wheat crop than usual, maxi- 


mum weakness from 
new crop movement is 
most likely to come in 
the period of Septem 
ber to November. With 
the strength cash wheat 
will have compared with 
futures, it appears wheat 
prices to farmers are likely 
to be higher both before and 
after the September-November 
period than in the middle of it. Cer 
tainly conditions as they now reveal 
themselves favor such a development 
more than anything else, whether it 
eventually comes to pass or not. 
Corn prices have seldom advanced 
from an extreme low point like that 
in February 1933 for more than 2 to 
214 years until there was a setback 
in price e of 25 to 30 percent or more. 
Two years later than 1933 would be 
1935. To date, the last high was in 
December 1934. Prospects at this 
time are good enough for feed grain 
crops to justify belief that the De- 
cember 1934 peak price is the peak 
for some time. The decline in cash 
corn to early June was only about 18 
percent from the peak. However, 
when corn price is on the decline 
for a long pull it is frequently late 
July to early September before the 
seasonal decline of that period sets 
in with sharp breaks. 


When it comes to the supply of 


corn and other feed grain crops that 
are substituted for corn, the carry- 
over is very small but new crop pros- 
pects are better than for several 
years. In 34 years prior to 1900, two 
successive years of small corn crops 
such as those of 1933 and 1934 were 
followed by a third small corn crop 
only once in the 34 years. Two suc- 
cessive years of small corn crops were 
followed by a larger crop 4 times. 
Since 1900, 2 small corn crops in 
succession have been followed by a 
third small corn crop once and by a 
larger corn crop 3 times. In view of 
both experience and current condi- 
tions there is [| Continued on page 39 
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THE MAN WHO SELLS 
YOUR PRODUCTS 


Agriculture and Industry No. 2 ¢ By Don Ross 


a telephone at the Corner Gro- 
cery rang. A clerk stopped his work 
at the wrapping counter, picked up 
an order pad, lifted the receiver. 

After a moment, he called Grocer 
Brown, the proprietor, saying, “Mrs. 
Franklin wants to speak with you.” 
Brown left the fruit company sales- 
man, with whom he had been check- 
ing a list of items needed, and went 
to the telephone. 

From the grocer’s part of the con- 
versation I overheard, it was evident 
that a customer was complaining 
about the prices charged for food 
products. “Yes, that is a high price 
for ham in contrast with what farm- 
ers are receiving for hogs,” Brown 
said. “I wish I knew some way I 
could sell it for a lower price. When 
we skin a whole han, trim it, cut 
away unsalable parts, and take the 
natural shrinkage, it raises the cost 
to us and necessarily the selling price 
to you. That’s true on so many of the 
things a grocer sells, altho we don’t 
like it.” The conversation ended by 
the: grocer saying, “I want to talk 
with you more about this situation.” 

Weeks later I returned to the store 
and, out of curiosity, asked the gro- 
cer what had developed after his 
telephone conversation with Mrs. 
Franklin. He continued his job of 
culling apples and said, “After I 
closed the store that night, I went 
over to Franklin’s. I took along my 
invoices showing what I paid for 
that ham and several other items 
Mrs. Franklin had on her order. Al- 
so, | showed them my costs of doing 
business, including rent, taxes, in- 
surance, delivery truck operation, 
telephones, light, heat, water, and 
interest on the mortgage. Then I 
asked Mr. and Mrs. Franklin to 
check my cost prices and selling 
prices. They did it. And they agreed 
that my prices aren’t unreasonable, 
all things considered.” 

This entire incident actually hap- 
pened in a little country town not 
long ago. The grocer has since died, 
leaving a very modest estate as the 
return for a lifetime of 12 to 16 
hours a day in a grocery store. 

During the years I knew him, we 
often discussed food marketing. Time 
and again, he pointed out some of 
the inefficiencies and deplorable con- 
ditions in food marketing as he saw 
them. For years, he had been hear- 
ing the hue and cry about eliminat- 
ing the middleman and his charges 
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DRAWING BY ROLF KLEP 


Mrs. City Consumer must always consider 
her budget when buying the family's food 


in order that grower and consumer 
might profit in their transactions. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that we ar 
making much progress in that dire: 
tion,” Brown would say. ““Consun 
ers are demanding more and mor 
fresh fruits and vegetables in and out 
of season. Formerly, we picked up 
our goods at the freight depot. To 
day, a half dozen trucks stop at m) 
door daily selling bread, yeast, cof- 
fee, potato chips, candy, cigars, meats, 
cookies, and many other items. I’ve 
got to interview each of those sales 
men. It costs money to operate that 
way, but the consumers demand 
fresh goods.” 

Selling foods has changed radically 
since the days when the general store 
supplied all groceries, consisting 
principally of dried fruits, smoked 
and pickled fish, dried beans, and 
other items in bulk. Today, the sp« 
cialized food store may sell thos 
same items but usually packaged 1: 
cellophane or other protective con- 
tainers. Some of the changes brought 
about in food marketing have bee: 
of great value while others are open 
to question—and are questioned. 


lr IS only natural that the farmer: 
may scratch his head in solemn 
thought as he notes the price tags on 
his products displayed in the store 
and then considers what he received 
for them. Does he or the consume: 
consider costs of handling such items 
in the store? Certainly, the grocer 
himself knows the cost of handling 
food products is high and would 
like to do his bit toward reducing 
costs, if a way were shown. 

In the case of some farm products, 
the difference between what the 
grower receives and what the con- 
sumer pays may be as much as 2c 
or 300 percent. This is particularly 
true of “forced” products, grown out 
of season and shipped long distances. 
Part of this high cost may be due to 
the retail grocer’s methods of han- 
dling. On the other hand, it is still a 
long way from grower, to commis- 
sion dealer, to wholesaler or jobber, 
to retailer. 

Competition is keen in most lines 
today. There is intense competition 
among the six million farmers who 
produce food for the American table. 
Likewise, there is intense competi- 
tion between our 303,000 retail food 
stores. No line of industry is so high- 
ly competi- | Continued on page 3: 
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Squibs 


FROM A FARMER'S 


NOTEBOOK 


By George W. Godfrey 


© 'NTY fairs are a problem. 
Will they continue as agricultural 
exhibits, with education as the main 
purpose, or will they become a sort 
of subsidized carnival? In the main 
it will depend upon the ideal county 
fair as conceived in the minds of the 
secretaries. | would not say that the 
man on the wire (the paid performer) 
is not a satisfactory feature of the 
fair. | do insist tho that he should 
not be multiplied until he and his 
kind become the principal attrac- 
tions. The county fair should repre- 
sent a display of the whole commu- 
nity endeavor. I believe some of our 
fairs that have been losing out could 
rebuild themselves in that way. If 
you have gone to many fairs and cir- 
cuses you have seen about all the 
stunts that professional entertainers 
an do. In contrast, there is always 
an interest and a novelty in what the 
people around us can do in enter- 
tainment. A well-organized commu- 
nity play contest to culminate at 
the county fair could interest in a 
fresh way each year the entire 
county—not just for a week but for 
the whole winter. Every community 
aspires to have some sort of musical 
organization which could likewise be 
stimulated thru the county fair. I 





hope [ can see the da® when our 
county fair finds itselffand becomes 
a real display of what our commu- 
nities are doing to improve life. 


© One of the distinctive things of 
the Cornbelt is sweet corn cooked on 
the cob. Cornbelt soil and climate 
are required to bring out just the 
right flavor; and that flavor is so 
delicate that it is lost in a very short 
time after the ear is broken off the 
stalk. The sweet corn you buy in the 
city market so often has lost its 
charm. An ear of corn with its pro- 
tective husks does not look delicate, 
but its sweetness and flavor are as 
hard to retain as the aroma of ripe, 
red raspberries. New varieties and 
hybrid sorts have increased the 
length of season and the yield, but 
you will have to eat sweet corn on 
the cob near where it grew if you 
ever know it at its best. 


© Arailroad man the other day was 
giving a group of farmers a tirade on 
all our trying to increase production 
and then agreeing to limit that pro- 
duction. He could not seem to fit 
that together. His own road is 
equipped, however, to run more 
trainsaday than it does, but refrains 
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because they are not needed. In the 
same way the mere ability to pro- 
duce does not mean it is wise to 
utilize that ability beyond our needs. 
We need all the efficiency we can 
gain in production to save time and 
effort. It is ridiculous to hear some 
man, who is far from a farm, advo- 
cate old, antiquated, back-breaking 
methods in order to slow up produc- 
tion. It is good sense to apply all the 
skill we can to less acreage to pro- 
duce enough and have a little lei- 
sure for living. We who stay on the 
farms love life as well as those who 
go into other lines. Such a condition 
demands some type of production 
control on almost every farm. 


o We have a field of alfalfa that is 


not doing much this year. The crop: 


was light last year, but we laid that 
to the dry weather. Apparently we 
have a bad infestation of bacterial 
wilt and will have to turn that field 
under this fall. Maybe we will have 
to come to only two years in alfalfa 
on our fields. It might be that this 
disease will force us into doing a 
thing which, from the soil’s stand- 
point, we should have been doing be- 
fore. Luckily for us we seeded anoth- 
er field to _[ Continued on page 39 
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In order to maintain a heavy milk flow it is well to: (1) keep 


cows as cool as possible; (2) save them from unnecessary 


exercise; (3) feed highly digestible, balanced rations. This 
article tells the how and when for these important points 


ge ee 


es there is no season of 
the year when it is as difficult to 
maintain a dairy cow in high milk 
flow as during the hot summer 
months. Excessive heat, short pas- 
tures, and flies all combine to reduce 
the yield at this time. 

The cow which produces large 
quantities of milk, must eat and ab- 
sorb more feed nutrients than a cow 
producing less milk. Maintaining her 
appetite and thus the necessary high 
intake of feed required for large pro- 
duction is the problem you must 
solve during the summer months. 

To solve this problem you will (a) 
keep your Cows in as cool an environ- 
ment as possible, (b) protect them 
from doing any but the most neces- 
sary physical work, and (c) feed 
them highly digestible, well-balanced 
rations. 

Shade is perhaps the first essential 
in keeping a cow cool. Pastures hav- 
ing no trees should be provided with 
artificial shade. When left to herself 
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a cow will seek the areas in the pas- 
ture where air movement is brisk— 
usually the brow of a hill or along 
the banks of a stream. These are the 
places where shade should be located. 

When pastures have no shade 
some dairymen stable their cows dur- 
ing the hot summer days and turn 
them to pasture during the night. 
This practice is a good one providing 
the barn is well ventilated. 

No dairy cow can maintain a high 
milk flow if she is forced to roam 
widely over a pasture in search of 
feed. Generally the hottest summer 
period is accompanied by dry, slow- 
growing pasturage. Heavy milk pro- 
duction can be maintained at this 
time only by providing the cow with 
feeds to supplement the pasturage. 

It is almost impossible to induce a 
cow to eat the necessary amount of 
feed to maintain both a large milk 
flow and her body weight during 
July and August, which are usually 
very hot, even when she is not bur- 


dened with the labor of grazing. It is 
so common for dairy cows to decline 
in milk flow and weight during this 
season that most dairymen passively 
allow it with no thought of attempt- 
ing to prevent it. The annoyance of 
flies is a source of trouble in main- 
taining high milk flow. Whenever 
energy is used by the cow to combat 
flies, its amount is subtracted from 
that available for milk production. 
Also increased bodily activity in very 
hot weather tends to diminish the 
appetite of the animal. 

Dairymen generally employ one of 
two methods of fighting the fly nui- 
sance. They either spray their cattle 
with fly repellents or house them in 
darkened or screened barns. Spraying 
the cows generally reduces the fly 
numbers to less than half, thus fur- 
nishing much relief. Altho spraying 
is useful, well-screened barns which 
have been rid of flies furnish the best 
protection from fly annoyance. 


lr PASTURES are used thru the 
summer they should be good ones, 
with grass plentiful and not too ma- 
ture. Since the growth of bluegrass is 
seriously checked during the hot, dry 
part of the summer, other kinds of 
pasturage must be provided. Sweet- 
clover, sudan grass, and even alfalfa 
pastures are excellent for hot weath- 
er usage in the Midwest area. 

The Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
ment at lowa | Continued on page }4 

















& hog, a few years ago, enjoyed 
a monopoly upon that portion of his 
daily protein allowance supplied by 
tankage. Now he must share his din- 
ner plate with the steer, the sheep, 
and even with the horse. The eco- 


nomic and. weather disturbances of 


the past few years have affected the 
standard of living of our domestic 
meat animals! 

To the writers of a good many let- 
ters about supplementary feeding 
iddressed to this experiment station 
last summer, I suggested tankage be- 
cause of its price in comparison to 
other supplements at that time. These 
suggestions were not made without 
experimental backing, since the Ne- 
braska Station as early as 1924 con- 
ducted a cattle experiment in which 
tankage was used. To my knowledge, 
this represented the first effort to 
feed tankage to cattle experimentally. 

Since late last summer, experiments 
with tankage for both cattle and 
lambs have been conducted. The re- 
sults of these trials are in close agree- 
ment, all of the stations arriving at 
more or less the same conclusions. 

Here a few words on the different 
kinds of tankage seem in order, since 
this product is known by so many 
different names. The most common 
of these are “tankage,” ““meat and 
bone meal,” and “‘meat scraps.” For 
all practical purposes, tankage, or 
meat and bone meal containing ap- 
proximately 60 percent of protein, 
are the same product. Meat scraps, 
or ‘“‘meat meal,” is similar to tank- 
age or meat and bone meal except 


Cattle soon learn to like tankage and its addition cuts down the bill for their board 





TANKAGE 







Protein-rich and a min- 
eral ration in itself, 
tankage, fed as sug- 
gested here, does a 
real job for feeders 


By R. R. Thalman 


NEBRASKA EXPERIMENT STATION 


that it must contain less than Io per- 
cent of phosphoric acid, which is 
another way of stating maximum 
bone meal content. It usually con- 
tains approximately 55 percent of 
protein. There is also another name 
rather frequently used, ‘‘digester 
tankage.”” This refers more to the 
method of rendering rather than to 
the composition of the product. 

In making tankage, two methods 
are employed: the wet and dry ren- 
dering processes. In the wet method 
the meat is cooked in large tanks un- 
der steam pressure. In the dry meth- 
od the meat is cooked in its own fat. 
Digester tankage signifies the wet 
rendering process. There is little dif- 
ference in the final products made 
from the two processes except that 





the dry rendered tankage is some- 
ut more odorless and, therefore, 
may be slightly more palatable to 
cattle or sheep. The dry rendered 
product is sometimes rated as hav- 
ing a protein of higher biologic value. 
Experiments with hogs would indi- 
cate this is true, and facts to date 
with cattle and lambs would bear 
out this theory. However, the differ- 
ence between either product will not 
be noticeable to the average feeder 
and should cause him little worry in 
his everyday work with tankage 

Contrary to popular opinion, tank- 
age is not unpalatable to cattle or to 
~_ after they become accustomed 
to In the writer’s experience in 
feeding it to experimental cattle and 
to the University breeding herd, no 
trouble has ever been experienced in 
getting cattle to eat it readily, either 
when fed with other feed or when fed 
alone. This also checks with the ex- 
perience of several practical cattle 
feeders. Sheep and lambs “back 
away” from tankage the first day or 
so that it is fed, but soon learn to eat 
it without objection. Some horses 
will eat tankage readily. 

Questions have been asked as to 
whether or not tankage would pro- 
duce good beef, taint the milk or 
butter, or reduce feed consumption. 
The writer personally knows of sev- 
eral loads of cattle which topped the 
market and which had received as 
much as one and one-half pounds of 
tankage daily. Packers speak highly 
of tankage-fed steers and, in fact, use 
itas apart, | Continued on page go 
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Gay meals by the roadside solve the travel budget problem for anyone 


Gypsying Around 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


O YOU “can’t afford to travel. 
And it’s such a job, with children, 
and isn’t good for them, anyway.” 

Let us see what pictures come to 
your mind at the word “travel.” 
Restaurant or dining car meals to 
buy three times a day for a family? 
Berths, or else expensive night ac- 
commodations for man and car? 

Mercy, we can’t afford that either, 
but we get around just the same! In 
fact, we ve done more getting around 
as a family on the fashionable pinched- 
in budget of recent years than in pre- 
depression days, because necessity 
taught us how to bundle the whole 
outfit into the car and jaunt to some 
point of interest for little more than 
the cost of the gasoline and oil. As 
for its not being good for children, I 
felt that way about it too, when the 
mode of travel upset diets and rou- 
tines. Our method doesn’t, and so 
makes a pleasure trip with children 
positively a pleasure, and nota night- 
mare. More than that, the children 
themselves have learned enough and 
enjoyed enough to justify family 
travel as a recreation to be indulged 
in as long as the points of really 
constructive interest hold out. 

Our technique is not entirely new 
—TI understand the gypsies have been 
doing this sort of thing for some hun- 
dreds of years—but we have man- 
aged to graft on a few modern angles. 
Such as the proper utilization of 
tourist camps, for which our text- 
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book is An Official Directory of 
Tourist Courts and Camps, published 
by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and carrying complete infor- 
mation about locations, prices, and 
facilities offered to the motorist. 
Now I wonder if the gypsies have 
anything quite as conven- 
ient as our picnic basket? 
Nothing fancy, just that 
deep basket with an ice con- 
tainer (fitted out with ten- 
cent store plates, cups, 
knives, forks, and spoons), 
which for years has sat on a 
shelf in the kitchen ready to 
be snatched up whenever the 
picnic mood strikes. Its 
counterpart probably sits on 
a shelf in your kitchen right 
now. It was a great moment 
in our lives when we discov- 
ered that the basket would 
serve us as well on a trip as 
to go to the timber across 
the road. It has even done 
duty as a refrigerator during 
an entire vacation. Thanks 
to it, we can eat home cook- 
ing all the way to our desti- 
nation and back again. 


THAT's the equipment— 
except, of course, an auto- 
mobile. You do need to have 
a car. But if you will furnish 
that, I will guarantee to tell 
you how to use it so as to see 





the world in a way interesting, edu- 
cational, and enjoyable to the young- 
sters, and at an amazingly low cost. 

As a starter, let me bring to your 
attention our little week-end travel 
number, favorite with young and 
old, but espe- [ Continued on page 28 


The author displays her expert picnic craft 


















Unearthing Fun 


A bit of paint, an active imagination, and a 


mother’s patience make a grand recreation room 


By Betty Dunham 


te dollars’ worth of paint, five 
days’ ambition, a farmhand’s endur- 
ance, an active imagination, and a 
mother’s patience—the result, a rec- 
reation room that will make the 
family dance with joy. 

About a week ago I chanced to 
drop in on a friend whom I hadn’t 
seen for some time. Her little daugh- 
ter answered my ring and told me 
that her mother was in the house 
somewhere. I discovered my friend, 
after a seemingly fruitless search, in 
the basement. On her hands and 
knees, she was engulfed by soapy 
water, and an exceedingly stubborn 
cement floor. Her hair awry, a black 
streak across her face, and her house 








dress sadly water drenched, she pre- 
sented a decidedly awesome sight. 

With a triumphant smile she stood 
up. Recognizing me, she hurriedly as- 
sured me that she wasn’t a mental 
case quite yet. 

Later, perched on a kitchen stool 
with a soothing cup of coffee in her 
hand, she explained, “It’s the gang 
that got me! Not that I mind Phil 
and Lucy bringing their friends over 
to the house, but they do the wildest 
things. It was the last game of foot- 
ball, which took the varnish off the 
floor, that decided me. You see, this 
room has been empty. I hit upon the 
brilliant idea of making it into a 
“gang room.” I’m going to use the 


Sturdy antiques and handmade furniture are the very things to put in the one room in the house that's built just for fun 





These gingham curtains and cots and 


rag carpets extend a cheerful greeting 


porch furniture and some old stuff 
we have accumulated up in the attic. 
Three weeks went by before | 
could get around to calling on my 
friend again. Being no end curious as 
to the outcome of the proposed 
“gang room,” it was the first thing 
about which I inquired. I had ex- 
pected results, knowing Marjorie’s 
stick-to-it-iveness, but was quite un- 
prepared for what I found—a per- 
fectly charming recreation room. 
The only light in the room being 
furnished by two small casement 
windows, the colors were necessarily 
bright. The floor, painted a battle- 
ship grey with a 12-inch black border 
around the | Continued on page 30 
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HIGH FLAVOR 


AT LOW TEMPERATURES 










BY RUTH JACOBS 


ae summer days prompt us to tune up the ice-cream 
freezer and put our automatic refrigerator to double duty. 
There was never a time when as many simple and tempt- 
ingly fascinating frozen dishes were possible. 

Frozen desserts are honest-to-goodness foods and good for 
everybody. “‘Knick-knacks” they were called, years gone 
by, bet now young appetites and old, finicky ones and those 
most ravenous, agree that they hit the spot. The making of 
a successful frozen dessert is really quite easy and we have 
found that almost any well-flavored fruit drink such as 
orangeade or a plain dessert like lemon gelatine or custard 
makes an excellent frozen delicacy. 

Gingerale Special is an amazingly simple frozen sweet. 
Drain canned peaches or pears and mash them coarsely. 
Add the reserved sirup with as much gingerale as you have 
peach liquid. Freeze either in an ice-cream freezer (using ice 
and salt) or in the tray of an automatic refrigerator—using 
the coldest control. We like this fruit ice when frozen toa 
mush or frappé consistency. 

We would choose Fruit Delight for a sultry day and 
lagging appetites. Its ingredients are: the juice of 2 large 
oranges; the juice of 2 large lemons; 1 tablespoonful of 
grated orange rind; 2 bananas, mashed; 1 cupful crushed 
pineapple; 1 cupful of sugar; and 2 [ Continued on page 24 
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Add joy to the day with 
a delicious frozen treat 
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“ACHES-AND-PAINS” EDWARDS 





OUTDOES THE KIDS! 


























| 5 certainly good to see our 
friend Mr. Edwards back “in 
the swim” again—even though 
we don’t believe our Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes should be held en- 
tirely responsible! 

But this much we do know— 
this delicious cereal is respon- 
sible for millions of happy, 
smiling faces at breakfast time, 
as folks discover that delight- 
ful, nut-like flavor and crisp, 
crunchy goodness! 

What’s more—Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes, eaten daily, has 
helped many people the coun- 
try over who were troubled by 
a listless, “done in” feeling. 
Very often, you see, this condi- 
tion may be merely the result of 
a sluggish intestine, caused by 
lack of bulk in the diet. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains bran to supply bulk so 





necessary for proper elimina- 
tion. It also contains other parts 
of wheat to give it that delight- 
ful, stimulating flavor. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. Get a box 
of this delicious cereal today! 

PICTURES OF 


FES cgacte eaten 


Send 3-cent stamp to cover mailing cost 
of each picture you want 
These are full-color reproductions of por- 
traits by great artists— 7% x 10% inches. To 
get them, send a box-top from a package of 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes for EACH picture. 
Be sure to enclose 3-cent stamp to cover 
mailing cost of EACH. Postum Co., Dept. S.F 
8-35, Battle Creek, Mich. Select from this list: 
Theodore Roosevelt 9. Thos. A. Edison 
George Washington 10. Thos. Jefferson 
Martha Washington 11. John Marshall 
Benjamin Franklin 12. Sitting Bull 
Alexander Hamilton 13. Wm. F. Cody 
Abraham Lincoln 14. Robert E. Lee 
John Paul Jones 15. Andrew Jackson 
Grover Cleveland 16. U. S. Grant 
This offer expires Dec. 31, 1935 
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Agricul 


By Sleeter Bull 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


‘ MY lifetime I have met with a 
number of good, stiff agricultural 
problems but never in my wildest 
would I have dreamed that how to 
make lard would be one of them— 
or that in answering it I would set 
out on one of the most interesting 


journeys of my life. 


The letter which started the ball 
rolling came from the owner of a 
large ranch near Quito, Ecuador. He 
couldn’t make good lard: would | 
please tell him why? If I could, he 
stood to make a handsome profit, 
for there was no really satisfactory 
lard in the entire country. 

I wrote him, in the course of what 
came to be a large correspondence, 
that the trouble was perhaps with 
the type of hog. Well, then, perhaps 
it was the feed. The altitude? At 
last, because it was hard for me to 
believe, I pinned it on their method 
of lard making. And that brought 
an invitation to come down and see 
what I could do at first hand. 

\rrangements were quickly made 
for the trip down and I arrived in 
Guayaquil, the port for Quito and 
towns inland, late in July. Since there 
are no docks, I found it necessary to 
clamber down a ladder and jump in 
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A family of Ecuadorian field workers and their primitive “farmhouse” 
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TUE IN THE ANDES 


Sun-drugged days behind a tree-branch plow; swift awak- 
enings to holidays of human bloodletting; the beauty 
of farm lands 10,000 feet above the sea—these and 
other vivid experiences greet the stranger in Quito 





the general direction of the small 
launch which had come to take me 
off. | made it, but I had a few anx- 
ious seconds with the big waves roar- 
ing along beneath me. Guayaquil | 
found to be a fairly healthful, quiet 
city of some 120,000—not at all as 
dramatic as its harbor would have 
the visitor believe. 

| was met by a representative of 
my employer who brought along his 
own servant and one for me; | learned 
quickly that, in South America, to 
retain respect one must never carry 
even the smallest package and must 
allow his Indian servant to do as 
great a share of the work in the busi- 
ness of living as is possible. Thus in 
state we hurried on, or rather “‘up,” 
to Quito, the capital of Ecuador, situ- 
ated only 275 miles 
from Guayaquil. 
Perpendicular miles 
they are, and two 
days aboard train are 
required for the trip. 
First we traversed a 
strip of tropical jun- 
gle alive with mon- 
keys and brilliant 
tropical birds (we 
were near the equa- \ al 
tor), and then we . 
tackled the Andes. 447 

Krom Bucay at 


the foot of these mountains, the rail- 
road climbs 12,000 feet in fifty miles. 
The obsolete railway rolling stock 
used didn’t restore my hope of sal- 
vation in the slightest and it was not 
curiosity alone which made me glad 
to see my new employer when | 
stepped off the train at Quito. 

He had come down to meet us in a 
Rolls-Royce car, driven by a liveried 
chauffeur, [ Continued on page 45 
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\ OST certainly the man who buys a new Master De 

Mf © Luxe Chevrolet pays less for it than he would be 
paid less — , had = ag 

required to pay for any other car of like quality. And 

most certainly he gets more for his money because the 

but | got Master De Luxe Chevrolet is the only car in its price 

range that has a solid steel Turret-Top Body by Fisher, 

a fine, precision-built Chevrolet chassis and the famous 


more for gliding Knee-Actionride. The net results of these features 


are beauty and safety, comfort and stability, and per- 
hd formance and economy of a kind that can be found only 


m y money: in this one car. Pay less and get more for your money 
by investing in a new Master De Luxe Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, 
terms. A General Motors Value 


et, 
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CHEVROLET 


TURRET-TOP BODY BY FISHER (WITH FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION)... IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE... 
BLUE-FLAME VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE WITH PRESSURE STREAM OILING... . WEATHERPROOF CABLE-CONTROLLED 
BRAKES .. . SHOCK-PROOF STEERING 
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To BE in style and keep cool is a challenge—certainly 
in August. But not a challenge which cannot be met 
by the well and appropriately dressed woman. 

Crisp, pert organdies, swiss, dimities lend a fresh 
lively note the first thing in the morning. Cool, classic 
linens and crash put in a well-bred appearance at any 
time of day. Cloudy gossamer chiffons, sheers, and nets 
float on an afternoon and evening breeze! These four 
creations perk up the limp wardrobe, rejuvenating it 
with fresh sparkle and zest—morning, noon, and night! 

The smart woman with morning tasks that may mean 
a hurried trip to town, or a breathing spell on the porch, 
chooses the cool relief of bright dimity made like 82207. 
The easy-to-make yoke-sleeve allows plenty of arm ac 
tion and its neat scallop-trimmed appearance makes it 
acceptable for outdoor wear too! Sheer cotton and bright 
buttons should be chosen. Designed for sizes 12 to 2 
years and 30 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 
38 yards of 36-inch fabric. 

\ club meeting in the offing, or maybe an unexpected 
guest for dinner, calls for such a neat, tailored ap 
pearance as S9986 will give. About the easiest, coolest 
version of a shirtwaist you ever [ Continued on page 29 
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MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT 



































Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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TRUCK BUYERS AMAZED BY DODG 
MORE-FOR-THE MONEY FEATURES. 





IN VALUE SHOW-DOWN ON 3 LOWEST-PRICED TRUCKS ! 





Ton Stake 
-$680* 


Dodge 1% 
137" w.b 


THOUSANDS SWITCH TO 1935 DODGE TRUCKS.. 











“| HAD A SHOW-DOWN 
AND PICKED DODGE” 


Says Mr. Wm. Roth, R. F. D. No. 2, Monroe, Wisc. 


“I wanted a dependable 
truck that would last a 
long time and do my job 
on the least possible gas 
and oil. I picked Dodge 
against the other two 
lowest-priced trucks be- 
cause anyone can see 
Dodge has the features 
that make it a better 
value, more economical 
to run.” 








DODGE COMMERCIAL EXPRESS— 
pictured above. 111° w.b.— 

6-cyl—now priced with the § 

lowest. Gives you 18 high- 

priced, money-saving fea- 

CUPPED. cccccccccecccscessecdsecic 











“tT TNQUESTIONABLY, it’s the greatest truck buy 

of 1935,” say thousands who compare Dodge 

with the other low-priced trucks. “Dodge gives 

you the features you know will save gas and oil, 

cut upkeep costs ... also get more work done in 
a day and keep drivers better satisfied.” 


You hear more and more truck drivers say 
today, “I wouldn’t drive a truck without hydrau- 
lic brakes.” That’s just one of 18 Dodge high- 
priced truck features that make Dodge the out- 
standing 1935 truck value among lowest-priced 
trucks. Full-floating rear axle... valve seat in- 
serts ...4 piston rings, instead of 3... roller- 
bearing universals...only Dodge among the three 
lowest-priced trucks gives you all of these money- 
saving features. You can’t go wrong if you buy 
your new truck on a basis of known, recognized 
quality features. It’s all right to listen to sales 
talk, but before you make a deal for a low-priced 
truck, be sure to check it against Dodge. See 
your Dodge dealer today. 


DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


Dependable DODGE TRUCKS 
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AND UP 


COMMERCIAL CHASSIS— 
111," w.b.—6-cyl...$365* 


1'4%2-TON CHASSIS — 137° 


w. b.— 6-cyl. .......... $495* 
2-TON CHASS!IS—140' w.b. 
—6-cyl. $895* 


3-TON CHASSIS—152' w.b. 
—(20,000 ibs. gross)— 
6-cyl.. $1695"* 


* List prices at factory, Detroit, 
subjectto change without notice 
Special equipment, including 
dual wheels on 1%-ton models, 
extra. Time payments to fit 
your budget. Ask for the official 
Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Plan. (Dodge Passenger 
Cars $645* and up.) 
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“Listen, 
DADDY... 


it’s just like magic” 





SEE how interested this young- 
ster is. Of course he doesn’t 
know why Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies crackle in milk or 
cream. But he never grows 
tired of hearing that magic 
sound and eating those crunchy 
toasted rice bubbles. 

Rice Krispies always appeal 
to mothers because they are so 
convenient to serve. Nourish- 
ing and easy to digest. At the 
nursery supper Rice Krispies 
encourage sound sleep. 

Rice Krispies and other Kel- 
logg Cereals have created a 
huge outlet for farm products. 
Kellogg is one of the world’s 
largest buyers of American- 
grown rice. Over two million 
quarts of milk and cream, and 
tons of fruit are eaten daily 
with Kellogg’s Cereals. 

Grocers everywhere sell Rice 
Krispies in the Mother Goose 
story package that children 
love. The heat-sealed WAXTITE 
bag inside the package keeps 
Rice Krispies oven-fresh. 
Quality guaranteed. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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HONORS 








Dorothy L. Gillins Theo. Brown 


A\MonG the men and women who 
have won recognition for their work in 
the betterment of agriculture, Succéssful 
Farming this month presents: Miss 
Dorothy Lee Gillins, Coles County, IIli- 
nois, national champion of the twelfth 
annual Meat Story Contest, who has 
been awarded a university scholarship 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; Theo. Brown, Moline, Illinois, 
winner of the Cyrus Hall McCormick 


1935 F.F.A. 


THE alert young men shown below have 
been chosen by fellow students of voca- 
tional agriculture to steer the destinies of 
their respective state’s Future Farmers 
of America Groups. We wish them every 





David Burd (left, above) from Pennsylva- 
nia; J. W. England Ill (right) of Kansas 


Elmer Arnsberger 
(left) of Missouri 





Arthur Kirckhoff 
(above), lowa prexy 


Dennis Clark (left) 
leads Nebraska 








Ivan Taggart (above), 
Oklahoma's leader 


T. 1. Mudd 


Ransom A. Moore 


Gold Medal for 1935, conferred each 
year by the American Society of Agri 
cultural Engineers for outstanding 
scientific achievement (machinery de- 
signing); T. I. Mudd, Russell County, 
Kansas, winner of his state’s 1934 beef 
production championship with a 
percent calf crop from his herd of 6 
Hereford cows; and Ransom A. Moore, 
veteran plant breeder, who is retiring fron 
Wisconsin’s State College of Agriculture. 


Presidents 


success; and regret that it was not poss! 
ble to secure the portrait of presidents 
from every one of the ““Heart”’ states in 
time for this issue. They will be pre 
sented in later numbers.—The Editors. 





Clarence Christianson (left, above), North 
Dakota and John Rohlf, South Dakota 


Rodney Kittleson 
(right) of Wisconsin 


Willard Lambert 
(right) of Indiana 
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” Yes SI, 


were going {0 


“WeE’RE going to load the 
whole family in the new 
Ford V-8 and have some 
fun. We feel it’s coming 
to us.” 

Lots of folks are planning 
to step out a bit this year, for 
the first time in a long while. 
It’s been hard sledding for 
many. But the skies are 
brighter now. The average 
family can afford to get 
about and see more of the 
world. 


You are invited to visit the Ford 
Exhibition at the California- 
Pacific Exposition at San Diego. 
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And what a good thing it 
is to have a new Ford V-8 
to go in. This fine roomy 
car makes the trip a comfort- 
able one, no matter how far 
or how rough the roads. 
The smooth, powerful V-8 
motor eats up the miles with 
ease and comfort—and with 
stops for gasoline few and 
far between. As for oil, it is 


Muy whhiewh i & 

















seldom necessary to add any 
between the customary two- 
thousand-mile changes. 

In a nutshell, the 1935 
Ford V-8 is not only the 
easiest riding Ford ever 
built but the most economi- 
cal. It is a bigger, roomier, 
more comfortable car than 
any previous Ford, a stronger 
and better car in every re- 
spect, yet its price is low, as 
always, and its cost of main- 
tenance less. 


FORD +-8 
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HE JUST COULDN'T 
HOLD OUT! 
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| TOASTIES, EDDIE ? 77 
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APPETITE 
SUFFERING ? | 
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WELL, ! HELD OUT 
AS LONG AS | COULD,BUT— 


POST TOASTIES 


IS TOO GOOD TO 
BE POLITE ABOUT! 
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You just can’t resist these crisp, 
delicious flakes with the rich 
flavor of the hearts of corn! 





\ 
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— will blame you for want- 
ing another heaping bowlful of 
Post Toasties! These crunchy, golden 
flakes bring you the rich flavor of the 
tender, luscious hearts of the corn. 
And each big, flavor-filled flake is 
toasted double-crisp . . . that’s why 
Post Toasties keeps its delicious 
crispness in milk or cream. And it is 
full of quick energy you need to start 
the day! 

For an extra treat—try serving Post 
Toasties with fresh fruits or berries. 
Get a package of these better corn 
flakes today. Post Toasties is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 








RADIO’S LATEST HIT! Tony and Gus, 
that rollicking, singing, lovable pair, every 
evening but Saturday and Sunday, NBC 
Coast-to-Coast Network. See your local 
paper for time and station. 


Fascinating Mickey Mouse 
toys, games, or “movies” 
on every package! 
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Frozen Desserts 


[ Continued from page 1¢ 


cupfuls (or 1 pint) of nippy gingeral: 

Combine the above ingredients ar 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. The pre 
portions and the variety of fruits may | 
changed to fit the supply at hand or t 
suit the individual taste. Place the n 
ture in an ice-cream freezer and free 
or it may be frozen in the trays of a 
automatic refrigerator, stirring Occ 
sionally. Serves 10 to 12. 

The gingerale may be omitted an 
fruit juices or water substituted. We lik 
the mixture frozen only to a “‘slush”’ o: 
frappé-like consistency. Beat with 
fork, pile in attractive glasses, and serv 
plain or with additional gingerale poure 
over. Serve at once, with mint if desired. 


Peach Mousse 


2 cupfuls of heavy canned peaches ar 


cream used) 

Y{ teaspoonful of al 
mond flavoring 

1 teaspoonful ef va 
nilla flavoring 

VY teaspoonful of salt 


2 cupfuls of drained 
and mashed canned 
or fresh peaches 

l cupful of sugar 
(about 24 cupful if 
Whip the cream to a soft, custard-lik« 

consistency. Mix the drained and mashed 

peaches with the sugar, flavorings, and 
salt; and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 

Fold the peach mixture into the whippec 

cream. Place in 1 large or 2 mediun 

size trays of an automatic refrigerator 
and freeze, using the coldest control, for 
about 3 hours or until firm. The mixture 
needs no stirring and may also be frozer 
in an ice-cream freezer (packed in ice and 

salt without turning). Serves 10 to 12. 
The mousse may be attractively served 

by garnishing with slices of fresh or 

canned peaches (sweetened). A few 
slivered, toasted almonds or pecans may 
be sprinkled over each serving. 


Lemon Cream Marlow 

27 grated lemon rind 

l cupful of heavy 
cream 


marshmallows 
24 cupful of water 
Juice of 1 large lemon 
l teaspoonful of 


Place the marshmallows and water in 
the upper part of a double boiler, cover 
and cook until the marshmallows are 
melted. Remove from the stove, add the 
lemon juice and grated rind, and cool. 
Whip the cream to a soft custard-like 
consistency and fold into the marsh- 
mallow mixture. Place in the tray of a 
mechanical refrigerator and freeze until 
firm, using coldest control. Serves 6 to 8. 

A splendid mint cream may be made 
by adding a small amount (about 1 tea- 
spoonful) of spearmint flavoring and a 
few drops of green coloring. Omit the 
grated lemon rind. Serve with Chocolate 
Fudge Sauce. 


Pineapple Buttermilk Sherbet 


1 quart of fresh but- of 3 lemons 


termilk 2 teaspoonfuls of va 
1 cupful of sugar nilla 
2 cupfuls of crushed 2 egg whites beaten 
pineapple, or juice stiff 


Place the buttermilk, sugar, and pine- 
apple in a mixing bowl and stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Place in an ice-cream 
freezer and freeze to a mush. Add the 
beaten egg whites and continue freezing 
until firm. Makes 1% quarts. 

























































Vanilla Ice Cream 


ful of sugar) 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of va- 


. rennet tablets 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water 


4 cupfuls of milk nilla 
( cupful of sugar 14 cupfuls of heavy 
(some prefer 1 cup- cream 


Crush and dissolve the rennet tablets 

the cold water. Combine the milk, 
sugar, salt, and cream; and heat to 
ukewarm (about 110 degrees), stirring 
intil the sugar is dissolved. Remove from 
the stove, stir in the dissolved tablets, 
al nd pour at once into the can of an ice- 

eam freezer. Let stand at room tem- 
veriiniie until firm (about 10 minutes). 
Cool, pack in ice and salt, and freeze (us- 
ng 8 parts ice to 1 part salt). When firm, 
remove the paddle, repack in ice and 
salt, and let stand 3 hours if possible. 

The above ice cream lends itself ad- 
nirably to the following variations: 

For those liking eggs in ice cream, 2 
beaten eggs may be added to the milk 

ixture before it is heated to lukewarm. 

Chocolate Ice Cream is made by 
blending 2 squares of melted chocolate 
. and 14 cupful of hot milk to a smooth 
Add an additional 14 cup of sugar, 
mix and stir into the lukewarm milk be 
fore the rennet tablets are added in the 
recipe for Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Chocolate Chip Ice Cream is made by 
adding 2 cupfuls of finely crushed Choco- 
late Chip candy to Vanilla Ice Cream. 
Omit the sugar. 

Peanut Brittle Ice Cream is made by 
idding 2 cupfuls of finely crushed pea- 


sauce. 


nut brittle to Vanilla Ice Cream. Omit 
the sugar. 
Peppermint Ice Cream is made by 


idding 2 cupfuls of finely crushed pep 
permint stick candy to Vanilla 
Cream. Omit the sugar. 

Grape-Nut Ice Cream is made by add- 
ing 24 to 1 cupful of Grape-Nuts to Va- 
nilla Ice Cream. 


Ice 


Butterscotch Tortoni 


1 cupful of crumbled 
macaroons (cocoa- 


2 cupfuls of milk 


\¢ cupful of brown 


sugar (rather firm- nut or almond) 
ly packed) orgran- 2 egg whites, beaten 
ulated sugar stiff 


2 tablespoonfuls of 1 cupful heavy cream 
flour 


\4 teaspoonful of salt 


Maraschino cherries 
and 


maca- 


or nutmeats 


egg yolks, beaten additional 
teaspoonfuls of va- 


nilla 


roons for garnish- 
ing 


Heat the milk to scalding in a double 
boiler. Blend the sugar, flour, and salt, 
idd to the hot milk, and stir until smooth. 
Cover and cook for about 12 minutes. 
\dd the beaten egg yolks and cook 3 
ninutes, stirring constantly. Remove 
from the stove and cool. Add the vanilla 
ind crumbled macaroons. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites and the cream, 
whipped to a soft, custard-like consist- 
eney. ” Place i in the tray of an automatic 
refrigerator. If desired, additional maca- 
roons may be arranged over the surface 
and a nutmeat or maraschino cherry 
pressed into the center of each cooky. 
Freeze until firm, using the coldest con- 
trol. The cream may also be frozen in an 
ce-cream freezer if desired. The custard 
foundation (using brown or granulated 
sugar) with the macaroons omitted and 
the cream added (not whipped) makes 
n excellent piain vanilla ice cream for 
an ordinary, family ice-cream freezer. 











“FOR THE FIRST TIME 





LIFE 


IN MY 


OMEN MADE A 
FUSS OVER ME” 


‘oy 


( S, was wonderful to realize that 
charming women found me interesting 
.. . wanted to be with me. Always 
before I had been left out of things... 
the No. 1 wallflower of the town. 
Could it be that this wonderful change 
had been brought about by reading a 
Listerine ad and following its sensible 
suggestion? There was no other way 
of accounting for it.” 


DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 


People who are popular . . . men 
and women who go places and see 
things . . . make friends and keep 
them, are almost invariably users of 
Listerine. They are too sensible to 
run the risk of having hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath), 
the unforgivable social fault. 
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Good Housekeeping 
, * = 
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Don’t take the chance of offending 
others needlessly. Every morning 
and every night and between times 
before business or social engage- 
ments, rinse the mouth with 
Listerine. 

Listerine instantly halts the fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles, 
said by a noted dental authority to 
be the cause of ninety per cent of 
odors, then overcomes the odors 
themselves. The breath—in fact the 
entire mouth—becomes sweet, 
clean, and wholesome. 

Don’t rely on ordinary mouth 
washes which may be devoid of 
deodorant effect. Use only Listerine 
which deodorizes longer. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PUT YOURSELF ON THE SAFE SIDE... 
USE LISTERINE BEFORE MEETING OTHERS 


August, 1935 


FARMING, 


SuCCESSFUL 








broadcaster 


. . . five times a day you 
hear about his adventures if you lis- 
ten to WHO's popular News reports. 


Today, we live in an Age of News. 
Things are happening that are of vi- 
tal interest to all of us. A Washing- 
ton executive makes a decision and 
millions want to know about it... 
the Far West hears another war 
scare ... the courageous “G” men 
send another kidnapper to prison . . . 
and a hundred other events today 
make tomorrow’s history. 

In step with the times, Radio Sta- 
tion WHO has developed its own 
news-gathering department, which 
with the famous United Press, brings 
WHO listeners the finest news ser- 
vice available. From your favorite 
chair you can keep check on the 
World by tuning in WHO’s News 
broadcasts. Here are the times these 
News reports can be heard: 


MONDAYS THROUGH SATURDAYS 


9:45 p.m. (except 
Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) 


10:30 p.m. 
days only) 


10:15 p.m. 
only) 


SUNDAYS ONE TIME ONLY 
9:45 p.m. 


6:30 a.m. 
7:30 a.m, 
11:10 a.m. 


(Saturdays only) 
1:00pm (except 

Saturdays) 
4:25 p.m. 


(Wednes- 


(Saturdays 


These periods subject to change from time- 
to-time. Also News flashes are broadcast 
throughout the day, whenever important 
events take place. 


THE CENTRAL BROADCASTING CO. 


1.000 KILOCYCLES - DES MOINES, IA. 
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They rushed onto the stage and caught Benny Blue up on their shoulders 


Mister Benny Blue 
By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: After Mr. Benny Blue and Sena- 
tor Puff N. Grunt had started the charity 
show for the Starving Blues Singers of Ameri- 
ca, everyone threw peanuts and clapped his 
hands, and thought it was a good show. But, 
when Puffy made a grand speech about what 
a fine pig he was, and how much good he did 
in the world, some of them did not believe 
him. Puffy took hold of Mr. Benny’s hand and 
started to dance about, and he danced so hard 
that little Benny Blue’s blue silk dress flew 
away, and there he stood in his little check- 
ered suit, and everybody knew it was Mr. 
Benny Blue and not Miss Ann Gora at all. 


PART XVII 


SENATOR PUFF N. GRUNT was 
very angry when he saw that Miss Ann 
Gora was really Mr. Benny Blue. He 
turned as black in the face as mud 
which is black enough, bless your little 
hearts! And he began to splutter. 

“Why you—you—you ¥ 

But he never did get to the end of his 
sentence, and no one ever knew what he 
intended to say. All the animals began 
to clap and shout and stamp their feet 
and cry, “Three cheers for Mr. Benny 
Blue!” 

Puffy did not like this. He did not like 
it at all. He felt very cross at Benny, but 
of course he did not dare to show it. So 
he stepped up to the front of the stage 
and held up his fat hand for silence. 
When everyone had quieted down, he 
spoke up quite grandly. 

“Friends and con-stit-u-ents!” he said. 
“TI want to introduce to you Mr. Benny 
Blue, whom you all thought was Miss 
Ann Gora. Of course, J knew the differ- 
ence all the time!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed all the animals 
and the Blues Singers and the Senators. 
But Puffy didn’t stop. “I am glad that 


you have enjoyed our little joke,” he 
said. “‘And now, let us go on with the 
show, which is a speech by me.” 

“We don’t want a speech!” cried the 
animals, and Puffy looked very cross. 
He did so love to speak. 

“Very well, then,” he said. “TI shall 
do a few tricks.” He rolled up his coat 
sleeves neatly and taking his tall hat off 
from his head he put his handkerchief 
over the top. But when he took the hand 
kerchief off again nothing came out of it 
at all. No white rabbit—not even an 
American flag. 

“Poo-ey!” cried all the animals to 
gether. 

“That’s no trick,” called one. 

Benny was sitting on a chair near by 
watching all of this. He did not say any 
thing. He just wondered what Puffy 
would do next to show off. 

“What would you like for me to do?” 
said Puffy grandly, as tho there were not 
one trick in the world that he could not do. 

“Pull yourself up by your own boot- 
straps!” cried a smart foxey fellow in the 
front row. 

Now Puffy was not always a very good 
pig, but he was smart. 

“What will you give me, if I do?” he 
asked. ‘““Will you vote for me sure at the 
next election?” 

“Sure!” cried all the animals. “But 
you have to stay up in the air for five 
minutes.” 

None of them thought that he could 
do it, so this was a safe promise to make. 
As for Benny Blue, he was terribly upset. 
If this lazy fellow was to be a senator for 
another time the poor farm folks would 
never get any help. Still, he did not 
worry very much. After all, raising your 
self by your own bootstraps is pretty 
hard to do—even for a senator. 

Puffy bowed very deeply and said, 
“Pardon me a moment.” He went be- 
hind the scenery and all the animals 
waited. They whispered together and 
wondered what Puffy was doing. Some 
thought he had run away as the trick was 
too hard to perform. Others thought he 











was crying because he knew he couldn’t 
do the trick. But after a while they all 
sat up straight on their chairs and looked 
with round eyes. Here came Puffy as big 
as you please. 

He looked much as usual from the 
front, except that he carried a large 
round rock in his hands. He came right 
down to the front of the stage and said: 

“It gives me great pleasure to do this 
act for my future supporters.” 

And then—what do you suppose he 
did? Bless my bonnet! He put the stone 
down on the floor of the stage and hardly 
had time to grab his bootstraps when 
he began to rise slowly in the air. 

The animals stared until their eyes al- 
most popped out on their cheeks. As for 
Benny Blue, he was in a terrible state. 
Puffy was actually doing this trick. 
Benny didn’t care about that. A trick is a 
trick, and if it’s a good one, why not clap 
for it? But what worried poor little 
Benny was that if Puffy stayed up in the 
air five minutes—and it surely looked as 
tho he could do it—the animals would 
have to make him a senator for a long, 
long time, and Molly Cow and the other 
farm folks would never get any help. 

Poor little Benny Blue! He did not 
know what to do. Puffy had already been 
up in the air for two minutes, and the 
animals were beginning to get ready to 
clap. And then Benny noticed something 
very odd about Puffy. He was all puffed 
up in the back until he looked quite like 
a fat frog. Benny looked and looked. 
Puffy certainly looked queer behind. His 
coat was as round in the back as a butter 
tub. Benny Blue felt quite certain that 
Puffy did not ordinarily look like this. 


THREE minutes had now passed and 
part of the fourth. Something had to be 
done. Benny wasn’t sure that he was do- 
ing the right thing, but as it was the only 
thing to do, he did it. He took off his 
little garter and one of his round ear- 
rings. He did not need it, since he was not 
Miss Ann Gora any more. He made a 
very nice slingshot, and taking a good 
aim, he drew the rubber garter tight. 

“Ping!” went the earring straight at 
Puffy’s fat back. 

And the time was just four minutes 
and one-half. 

And then there was a loud bang! It 
was a bang just like a balloon makes 
when it has been pricked. Oh, and bless 
me if there wasn’t another bang—but 
this was not like a balloon bursting. It 
sounded very like a fat pig falling flat on 
his face on the floor. And that is what it 
was! For Puffy had fooled them. He had 
not been pulling himself up by his own 
bootstraps at all. He had a balloon un- 
der his coat which lifted him. Only little 
Benny Blue had seen the trick. 

Morry-dorry and bless your hearts, 
how the animals clapped their hands 
when this trick was done! They shouted 
and laughed and all at once they rushed 
onto the stage and caught little Benny 
Blue up on their shoulders. The band 
played and they began a great parade 
all around the hall, and in five minutes 
the hall was empty—that is, all but for 
Senator Puff N. Grunt. He was sitting 
on the floor of the stage rubbing his nose, 
which was beginning to look as fat as 
the balloon had been. If you have ever 
fallen down hard on your nose you know 
that is what almost always happens! 


(CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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T’S the most extraordinary jelly making 
I aid ... this new discovery, Sure-Jell! 

It not only saves you time and work, with 
that short 4 minute boil. It saves you actual 
money, too... because you get more jam or 
jelly from your fruit... an average of two- 
thirds more than you would by the old, 
“long-boil” method. 

Then, too, there is no more worry about 
failures. Sure-Jell eliminates uncertainty. 
Just follow the easy recipes in every pack- 
age, and you need never fail. 

Your jellies and jams will taste better, 
too ... because the short boil retains all the 
natural flavor of the fresh fruit itself. There 
is no ““boiled-down”’ taste. 

So this year when you start your jam and 
jelly making, be sure to try this new pow- 
dered pectin product ... Sure-Jell. You can 
buy it at any grocer’s. Its low price will 
please you. A product of General Foods. 
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SAVES WASTE from failures! All 
fruits jell perfectly with Sure- 
eae The flavor is much finer, too, 
ecause of that 
short boil. There 
is no “boiled- 
down’”’ taste. 
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“!'D RATHER FIGHT ANY MAN 
ALIVE THAN HAVE 
ANOTHER BLOW-OUT” 





says JIMMY McLARNIN, Popular Welterweight 





NEW TIRE INVENTION SAVES LIVES. 


a time I’ve been surprised in 
ring by a sneak punch that 
made my teeth rattle,” says JIMMY 
McLARNIN. “But no punch ever hit me so 
unexpectedly as that blow-out I had a 
couple of years ago. I was driving to 
Seattle, Washington, when my left front 
tire blew out. My car hurtled across the 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 


ANY 
“M the 











Handsome emblem 
with red crystal re- 
§ flector to protect you 


if your tail light goes out. Go to 
your Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
town Safety League, and receive one 
FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 
ing and mailing) to Dept. 560, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
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WITH 


LIFESAVER GOLDEN 
{ 


highway and plunged off the road. If | 
anything had been coming the other way, 
you could have counted me out on the 


spot. A punch may knock you out, sure— | 


but it takes only one blow-out to finish 





you off. So now I’m playing safe—I have 


Goodrich Silvertowns.” 


Even though you’ve never had a blow- | 
out, there’s no reason why you shouldn't | 


play safe. Don’t forget, today’s high speeds 
generate terrific heat inside a tire. Fabric 
and rubber separate. A blister starts and 
keeps growing bigger and BIGGER, until, 
sooner or later, BANG! A blow-out! And 
it takes plenty of luck to save you. Built 
into every Goodrich Silvertown is the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. This amazing in- 
vention resists Feat. Rubber and fabric 


don’t separate. Blisters don’t form. High- | 


speed blow-outs don’t get a start. 





No extra cost 


Don’t gamble. If you want the utmost 
in safety—months of extra mileage, see 
your Goodrich dealer about a set of Silver- 
towns. Remember, Silvertowns are the 





only tires that give you Golden Ply blow- | 
out protection, and yet they cost no more | 


than other standard tires. 
Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
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Gypsying Around 
[| Continued from page 14 | 


cially to be recommended to families 
with pre-school age children. Small folk 
tire on a long trip, and expeditions for 
pleasure only, which include them, will 
do well to be short ones. 

One of its great beauties is that it in- 
volves no special fixing or fussing, no 
strapping of luggage outside the car or 
barring one running board from use. We 
no longer take beds and shelter with us, 
but count on tourist cabins to supply 
them. We do, however, put sheets into 
our One capacious suitcase and lay a 
blanket on each seat of the car—two 
blankets, if it’s cold. both toilet 
and laundry, washcloths, and towels 
must not be forgotten either, and we sea- 
soned tourist camp habitués include dish 
cloth, tea towels, and hot dish lifters, as 
many camps charge extra for such items. 


Soap, 


Anp now to pack that picnic basket, 
heart of the expedition, miniature trav 
eling kitchen! Into it, in addition to the 
regular fittings, go a long fork, pancake 
turner, and can opener, and as much as 
possible of the food we will need. 

In warm weather, a penny’s worth of 
ice in the ice compartment will keep the 
butter, milk, and other perishables re 
tifully. A baby’s formula, would 
properly travel here. In cool weather, 
having no baby , we prefer to remove the 
ice container and use that space for a 
deep aluminum pan of cooked 
food, which will need only to be warmed 
to provide our dinner for that evening. 

Staples include pancake flour (or or 
dinary flour and baki ng powder), sirup, 
butter, bacon, sugar, sa}t, pepper, evapo- 
rated milk, jam, peanut butter, 
potatoes raw or boiled, hi ard cooked eggs 
for the noon lunch, and what bread is 
left in the bread box. Raw eggs and fresh 
milk may be included according to space 
and desire, but milk is one thing it would 
be advantageous to purchase just before 
each meal. Crevices may be stuffed with 
paper plates and napkins. A skillet, cof- 
fee pot, and an old stew pan are stuck 
around the basket, and any remaining 
spaces in the equipment sector are filled 
vith cans of vegetables from home. 

(A complete camp cooking outfit, in- 
cluding grill, oven, and utensils may be 
purchased at a reasonable price. Folded 
into a compact package, this will rest on 
top of the picnic basket if desired, or 
both may be put in the luggage con- 
tainer). 

The prepared food is a matter of choice 
and circumstance. We may prefer, in 
hot weather, to stop at a town and buy 
cold meats and material for salad, eat- 
ing the meal on the shaded picnic table 
which is a feature of many camps, talk- 
ing with the other voyagers. In cool 
weather, we may get steak or chops and 
fry them, with potatoes on the side, over 
a campfire. If we entertain any such de- 
sign as this, we include two skillets, but 
have been known to muddle thru with 
one. In automobilé travel, it is 
easily possible to purchase all supplies 
en route, but we feel that we save time, 
trouble, and money by bringing every- 
thing possible from home. 

The gallon thermos jug, filled with 
cold water, and some paper cups are al- 
most necessities. [Continued on page 49 
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Fashions 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


saw! Soft bodice gathers on the simple | 


yoke-sleeve lend femininity. Front and 
back pleats in the shirt lend room for 
action. Novelty check rayon or celanese 
striped shirting, shantung, linen are all 


good materials. A contrasting bow makes | 
a fine trim for accent. Designed for sizes | 


14 to 20 years, and 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 16 requires 3°4 yards 36- 
inch fabric. 

When “something dressy—not too 
fussy” is in order, we suggest 59742. A 
perfect choice is this flattering afternoon 
frock with its graceful cape and new back 
and bosom fullness. The slenderizing 
skirt adds grace to every step. Dainty 
flowered voile, chiffon, or any of the de- 
lightful new sheers should be chosen. De- 
signed for sizes 16 to 20 years, and 34 to 


44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires | 


374 yards 39-inch fabric. 

4 runabout frock, as 52240, is ready 
for anything—from housework to a trip 
to the neighbors. If it’s to live a life of 
hard labor, a sturdy plain or printed 
cotton is “tops.” If it’s to go gadding 
about, gay plaid gingham, seersucker, 
linen, or a print. The nice, deep wrap- 
around solves petticoat problems, and 
the adjustable belt does well by waist- 
lines. And how easy the raglan sleeve is 
to make! Designed for sizes 14 to 20 
years, and 30 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 16 requires 4 yards 36-inch fabric. 





Pasture Lands 








There is a charm in summer pasture | 


lands, 
Unfailing beauty, if one understands; 
In close cropped grass, that ever 
springs anew, 
In mullein gray, and vetch of emerald 
hue; 
The sun beats down on pastures, fierce 
and free, 
The rain on pastures never seeks the sea; 
They win small praise, and yet they 
do their share, 
Bordered by grainfields, or a thoro- 
fare. 


A varied feast each pasture offers up 
To grazing cattle, fern and buttercup, 
Sorrel and milkweed, timothy and 
wheat, 
With tall bull-thistles, hardly fit to 
eat; 
Low tufts of clover as their richest dower, 
And daisies struggling to attain a flower, 
Wild thimble-berries in a rail fence V, 
And doubtful shelter of a hickory tree. 


When I forget the barley’s golden store, 
When I forget the fruit the orchard bore, 
When denser forests have erased the 
thrill 
Of tangled wood-lot and pine dark- 
ened hill; 
I shall remember, underneath my feet 
Sod soft as velvet, and yet firm as peat: 
Tho pastures may be dull, and brown, 
and plain, 
They hold affection as they hold the 
rain. 


—L. M. Thornton. 
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Thrilling Words— 
but nobody says them to the girl 
who has COSMETIC SKIN... 


T’S WONDERFUL to win love 

—even more wonderful to hold 
it! So don’t let Cosmetic Skin 
steal away your good looks. Stale 
make-up left choking the pores 
causes tiny blemishes, dullness, 
blackheads, perhaps—signs of this 
modern complexion trouble. 







trace of dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 
Use all the cosmetics you wish! 
But to protect your skin—keep it 
really beautiful—follow this sim- 
ple rule: Use Lux Toilet Soap be- 
fore you put on fresh make-up 
during the day— ALWAYS before 
you go to bed at night. 
Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 
Lux Toilet Soap—the soap 9 out 
of 10 screen stars use—is especially 
made to remove cosmetics thor- 
oughly. Its ACTIVE lather sinks 
deep into the pores, removes every 


Rusy Keeler 
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owe LIKE SO MANY GIRLS | 
USE ROUGE AND POWDER, 
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O/22Y DEAN dusts one off 


GEE, DIZZY, YOU SURE HAD | | 
SWELL CONTROL TODAY — 7 
SEATING." THE TIGERS II TO o. at 
















WHOA, BOBBY ! 
EASY THERE 
PRINCE ! 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE 
THAT BEAN BALL 2 
YOU WON'T CAUSE 
ANY MORE TROUBLE 
‘ROUND THIS MAN'S 
came ! 







THAT'S CAUSIN’ ALL 
THE FUSS! I'LL TAKE 
THE STING OUT. OF YOU ! 
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) GOSH, DIZZY, THAT WAS BUT How CAN WE GET 
SOME CONTROL! AND AT LOTS OF ENERGY ? 
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— SS 1 CAN TIP YOU OFF TO ONE 
WELL, YOU GOT TO HAVE WAY THAT CAN'T BE BEAT 
CONTROL TO WIN | EAT GRAPE-NUTS FOR 
WORLD SERIES BREAKFAST LIKE 
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Prizes Free! 


Join the Dizzy Dean Winners... wear the Mem- 
bership Pin... get Dizzy’s Autographed Portrait! 





Send top from one full-sized Grape-Nuts package, with 
your name and address, to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for membership pin and copy of club manual con- 
taining list of 37 nifty free 
prizes. And to have lots of 
energy, start eating Grape- 
Nuts right away. It hasa 
winning flavor all its own. 
Product of General Foods. 
(Offer expires Dec. 31,1935.) 


Dizzy Dean Winners Member- 
ship Pin. Solid bronze, with red 
enameled lettering. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts package-top. Inor- 
dering Membership Pin, be 
sure to ask for Prize No. 201. 

Dizzy Dean Autographed Por- 
trait. Photogravure portrait by 
Bachrach, two-tone effect. Size: 
8 by 10—with Dizzy’s facsimile 
signature. Free for 1 Grape- 
Nuts package-top. In ordering, 
be sure to ask for Prize No. 204. 
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Unearthing Fun 


| Continued from page 15 | 


ple-green strip be 
tween the two colors. (I later learned 
that the paint was quick-drying cement 
paint.) Carrying out the touch of color 
in the floor, the walls repeated the green. 
A card table and a desk, which my host 
ess explained had been rescued from the 
attic, were also painted green. On each a 
narrow band of black was _ painted 
around the top. 


| NN OLD couch was set against one 


| been dyed a rather mellow red. 





| 





wall. Its faded cretonne cover was hid 
den from view by a gay India print. Car 
rying out the predominating color in the 
print, mohair curtains had 
A6x8 
foot Numdah rug, incidentally a wel 
come Christmas gift, was on the floor. 

Three comfortable wicker chairs, thre: 
nondescript wooden chairs painted green, 
two footstools, 
two orange crates, and a small end-table 
comprised the rest of the furniture. 

Red and white checked pillows, two 
bridge lamps with jaunty shades, some 
novelty ash trays, and a black and red 
wastebasket all added to the picture of 
informality. 

On the wall opposite the couch was a 
cupboard of shelves, the workmanship 
of the son of the family. A curtain, the 
same as those at the windows, was 
thumbtacked around the upper edge. In 
it were kept cards, a checker and chess 
set, and a number of parlor games. 


some old 


a bookcase made from 


THREE of the walls were graced with 
vivid Italian travel posters. On the 
fourth wall two bright prints of Russian 
peasants, clipped from the rotogravure 
section of a Sunday paper and mounted 
on black paper, were hung. 

“I’m proud of it, really,’”’ my hostess 
exclaimed, glowing under my praise. “I 
was plenty discouraged after that first 
day—it seemed like one of those things 
that just never would be finished, and it 


| was all over in a week. Phil’s and Lucy’s 


gang virtually live over here now. And 
Don proudly shows off to all our friends, 
and gets enjoyment out of displaying the 
bookcase—that was his brain child. The 
best part of it being, tho,” she continued, 
reaching for another cookie, and settling 
back with an air of supreme accomplish- 
ment, “is that the whole neighborhood 
is talking about it, and our neighborhood 
club has taken courage and are thinking 
of how to make their homes more fun.” 
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To those readers who wish it, we will 
send (without cost or obligation) our 
§2-page idea book, How to Modernize 
Your Home. Send your letter or card to 
Successful Farming, 3408 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
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The Man Who Sells 
Your Products 


| Continued from page 70 | 


tive as the growing and marketing of 
foods. All along the line from grower, to 
commission man, to factory, to broker, 
to jobber, to retailer, competition keeps 
the question of price in the foreground. 

A difference of even a fraction of a 
cent a pound may mean success or fail- 
ure. To illustrate, take the case of the 
candy salesman who told me: “The big- 
gest order I ever had was for 20 cars of 
candy. Among all bidders, my price was 
l¢ of a cent lower than any other.” 

There is, likewise, competition among 
the six to ten thousand wholesale grocers 
of the country, just as there is keen 
competition between the stores of one 
food chain and the stores of another food 
chain, between chains, voluntary chains, 
and independents. 

It is not uncommon to see competing 
stores located side by side. Often, their 
newspaper advertisements featuring 
“specials” appear on the same news- 
paper page. Every wholesaler, chain 
store executive, and retailer knows how 
carefully Mrs. Consumer shops to get 
the most for her money. Every retailer 
knows that a price of even a penny more 
on an item may lose trade for his store. 
And continued higher prices on similar 
items, other things being equal, will 
eventually put him out of the race. 


Ti IESE past few years have burned, in 
letters of fire, one fact into the minds of 
food distributors—that the farmer must 
have for his products the highest price 
the consumer will pay. Otherwise, the 
farmer himself cannot buy from grocery 
stores. His trade is important and sought 
after by most merchants because it 
bulks so% or more of total volume in 
rural areas of the Midwest. 

This brings us to the point where we 
see the retail grocer in a twofold ca- 
pacity. On one hand, he is a salesman 
who has thousands of products on his 
shelves. He adveftises his wares and 
wants farm trade. In rural communities, 
and even in small cities, he admits he 
couldn’t exist if he lost his farm trade. 

On the other hand, he is a buyer. He 
buys eggs, butterfat, vegetables, fruits, 
perhaps poultry or other farm products. 
In this capacity, he is helping create a 
market for farm products. It means 
that he is aiding the farmer to secure a 
greater income. The thousands and 
thousands of rural grocery stores com- 
prise a mighty important market for 
farm products. 

As a youngster, I often pondered over 
the words “‘Staple and Fancy Groceries.” 
Most of the grocery stores in our little 
town used those four words in their ad- 
vertising. Today, I have come to the 
conclusion that those words really mean 
“Unprofitable and Profitable Groceries.” 
Here is my reason for this interpreta- 
tion: The men known as buyers in the 
big wholesale grocery houses and chain 
store head offices are experts. They spend 
their days testing this or that food, com- 
paring items offered, ferreting out facts 
about conditions in the farm markets 
and getting facts. 

They know foods, and know that the 
thirty million _[ Continued on page 38 





FUGITIVE 
JUSTICE 


—this famous tire lived 

up to its reputation for 

43% longer non-skid 
mileage! 


iw WAS a daring idea, but 
Goodyear wanted the un- 
varnished truth. 


Imagine hiring a famous de- 
tective to shadow the “G-3” 
All-Weather—Goodyear’s own 
tire — to get the cold-turkey 
records of its performance. 


Imagine sending Joseph A. 
Faurot — pioneer fingerprint 
expert—out to cross-examine 
motorists — prowl around 
parking lots, tourist camps, 
highways and byways, quiz 
“grease monkeys” at gas stations 
—to bare the private lives of 
Seana tires Goodyear ever 
uilt. 


“Police blotter’’ records 


Just as he’d written the pedigrees 
of mobsters, bank robbers, kid- 
nappers, and gunmen into the 
police department records, 
Inspector Faurot gathered the 
evidence of how these tires were 
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“G-3” All-Weather tread 
delivers more than 43% 
longer non-skid mileage! 
— because of the broader 
road contact of a flatter, 
wider All-Weather tread 
— because of the slow, even 
wear of closer-nested non- 


skid blocks and wider rid- 


— because of more rubber 
in the tread—an average of 
two pounds more per tire 


non-skid blocks in the cen- 
ter of that famous tread! 


FRO 








Santa Fe, New Mexico. Joseph A. Faurot (right) 

noted detective and Chief of the Department of Identi- 

fication, Commercial Crime Commission, gets the 
record of another ‘‘G-3"" All-Weather 


performing from coast to coast. 


And through it all ran this ver- 
dict, repeated again and again: 
**G-3”’ All-Weathers are beating 
their own test-fleet figures — de- 
livering more than 43% longer 
non-skid mileage on owners’ cars. 


There isn’t room to print the whole record 
here — but here are some typical cases, 
briefed straight from that noted detec- 
tive’s notebooks: 


Case No. 94— Cigarette salesman, Detroit. 
**G-3’’ mileage 17,716, some tread still show- 
ing. Owner admits he likes to burn up the 
road — travels mostly gravel and unpaved 
highways. Better by 50% than non-skid record 
of previous tires. 


Case No. 56 — Cincinnati. No sign of 
tread wear at 10,462 — condition of 
tire so good no estimate can be made of 
superiority. 


Case No. 114 — Kansas City paint 
salesman. Mileage of tire 19,916, plenty 
of grip still remains in center of tread. 
Tires giving considerably better than 
43% longer non-skid mileage. 


Case No. 211 — Chatsworth, Cali- 
fornia. Owner is projectionist, piled up 
11,711 miles in four months. 2% of non- 
skid tread still remains—so much better 
than former tires that accurate percent- 
age is impossible. 


AND QUICKER STOPPING 
SAFETY because of the What better evidence could we offer 
greater road grip of more that ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weathers are the 


tires for your car? 














FARM IMPLEMENT TIRES « TRUCK TIRES 
KLINGTITE BELTING « SPRAY AND WATER HOSE 
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WHEELING COP-R-LOY 
ECONOMY 


The best and most economical fence _ 
you can buy is the kind you can put 
up and forget, because patching and 
replacing costs both money and labor. 





Wheeling is that kind of fence. It is the only fence that gives you 
genuine COP-R-LOY—an alloy of copper and steel—combined 
with heavy zinc protection to furnish double barreled resistance 
to rust and decay. 


More than that, all Wheeling Fence comes to 
you pre-tested by stretching up at the factory, 
a definite assurance to you that every rod of 
every style of Wheeling Fence is full gauge 
wire, sound, and ready to do long service duty 
on your farm. See your dealer now. 


Witting 





Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia 
NEW YORK BUFFALO _—sPHILADELPHIA ~=—-KKANSAS CITY — COLUMBUS, OHIO 
RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS ATLANTA CHICAGO _ DETROIT 


WHEELING HEAVY ZINC COATED 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Weathertight Fireproof Proof 


Proved by 45 Years Service on American Farms 


Lightning 














CAN IN TIN | 
QUICKER © 
CHEAPER | 


No Breakage 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Salesmen 
are prosperous 
+ + 


We can use a few 
men to fill vacancies 





Fully automatic 


with “Quick : 
Change” feature. write to 
Changes from one Salesmanager 


size can to another 
in 15 seconds with- 
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out tools. No other Des Moines, lowa 
make of sealer 
does this. Uses 
can three times. | ~ aay 
EDWARDS Sic 
SHINGLES 






SAVE YOU MONEY 


Protect your buildings from 
eer fire, lightning, wind and 

— |» weather before advancing 
~~ costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements, 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
806-856 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Low priced. For cooking and 

canning. Steel, heavily enam- 

eled. Single clamping band. 

Ask Your Dealer 
for Details 


BURPEE 
CAN SEALER CO. 


Originators of 
ome Can Sealers 
2637 N. Kildare Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 












Hot, Tired, Aching 
Burning Feet ! 
Comforted by /// 


ticura<. 
OINTMENT 













| 
| 
in farms, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho. 
Washington, Oregon. Rents 
are Hy per prices lower 
OF} 


New low rates. W se anor at NK. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. x bs “St. Paul, Mina. 
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Sammy Goes to School 
(Foreign Trade) 


| Continued from page 8 | 


of finding substitutes for American cot- 
ton which can be manufactured cheaply 
in large quantities from home-grown ma- 
terials. Several plants have been or are 
being constructed for manufacturing 
these substitutes, which are already on 
the market in quantities—known as 
“art” silks and cottons, “ersatz,” or 
“vistra,” ““woolstra,” and similar names. 

For the most part these are made by 
the relatively simple chemical process of 
extracting from wood, weeds, or other 
plants the fundamental material con- 
tained by all, cellulose. After being re- 
duced to a porous mass the cellulose is 
converted into fiber by drawing it thru 
a small hole, at which point other chemi- 
cals harden it. The same process is used 
in the production of rayon, a substitute 
for silk. 

Tests by the Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture show that these products 
do not stand up under rubbing, stretch- 
ing, or water-immersion tests nearly so 
well as American cotton goods. 

However, when a foreign government 
sets out to balance its internal budget by 
refusing to buy from a nation which will 
not trade with it, and consequently offers 
nothing else for sale across the retail 
counters of its stores, citizens will buy 
whether they like the goods or not—and 
in many Cases it is considered patryoti c 
to buy only domestic-made goods. The 
United States itself has many rabid buy- 
at-home advocates. 

On the other hand foreign nations 
have not been slow in adopting the prin 
ciple known as “Yankee Trading” in 
dealing with their neighbors, Johnston 
found. With a commendable shrewdness 
European countries are driving close and 
hard trade bargains in an effort to main- 
tain their domestic economies on an even 
keel. A growing tend ency toward ex- 
change promotion or “barter” transac- 
tions was noted. 


‘ 
For example,” he said, “Germany, 
whose exports are seriously curtailed, 
finds it difficult to obtain sufficient ex- 
change to purchase the normal amounts 
of raw materials her factories require. So 
she resorts to purchasing commodities 
by giving in exchange manufactured 
commodities” and, while her imports of 
American cotton have declined drastical- 
ly during the past year, Germany 
“bought considerable quantities of cot- 
ton from 25 other producing countries 
but little or none from America because 
of her inability to negotiate barter or ex- 
change trades in America.” 

Johnston referred specifically to an ef- 
fort made early this year to exchange 
500,000 bales of America’s surplus cotton 
for German manufactured goods thru a 
barter agreement. The deal was thrown 
out by the State Department, which 
held that it would create a “dangerous 
precedent” in international trade! 

The only other feasible means of trad- 
ing is thru the normal channel or ex- 
changing goods and converting the 
difference in values between imports and 
exports into money owed or due. And, 
since Germany cannot sell more goods 
in America because of tariff restrictions 









and import quotas, the only alternative 
is to be self-sufficient, even tho her peo- 
ple may eat less wholesome foodstuffs 
and shiver in their substitute textiles. 
The newest move in this nationalistic 
direction is a decree by the German Min- 


ister of Finance allocating $3,200, for 
the promotion of sheep breeding and 
wool production and $2,000,000 to aid in 


establishing flax and hemp retting plants. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
cently urged simultaneous co-operative 
action among nations to revive foreign 
trade. “It is of utmost importance that 
the current artificial trends in foreign 
commercial policy be reversed,” he said. 
And, despite President Roosevelt's 
added declaration that “no more im- 
portant subject can engage the attention 
of our citizens than that of increasing 
our international trade,”’ those who have 
watched American efforts to achieve 
co-operation, such as the World Court 
and the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, are pessimistic over prospects. 


Jc JHNSTON was one of many economic 
envoys the United States has dispatched 
abroad during the past few years. Their 
observations check closely enough to 
convince a majority of people that: (1.) 
There is a fundamental antipathy among 
foreign nations toward America where 
international trade is concerned; (2.) 
The United States must, for its own wel- 
fare, break down this resistance thru 
concessions which may temporarily in- 
jure American industries but will even- 
tually place them on a better basis. 
The newest report on the foreign trade | 
outlook came from a man thoroly famil- | 


iar with its problems thru the experience | 


of many years in growing and handling 
America’s principal farm export—cot- 
ton. Dark, stout, and brilliant in his 
analyses and decisions, this man John- 
ston has risen steadily in the opinion of 
his co-workers as a fundamental eco- 
nomist, banker, and skillful attorney, 
but his convictions on world trade are 
molded by his farm background. 

He is, he says “‘very decidedly” an 
internationalist on the question of world 
trade because “with our enormous terri- 
tory we produce a tremendous surplus 
of raw material over and above the 
quantities, necessary to feed and clothe 
America. These must be exported.” 

Turning to the alternative of national- 
ism in America, Johnston added, “If we 
should discontinue the exportation in 
considerable quantities of cotton, tobac- 
co, pork, lard, and lumber we would 
throw out of employment millions of 
people now engaged in the producing of 
those commodities. We would disorgan- 
ize the social economy of millions of 
people; we would take out of cultivation 
to those crops 30, " or 40, : 
acres of land: we would bring lands now 
planted to those crops into the produc- 
tion of other crops, thus disorganizing 
other agricultural industries.” 

For these imperative reasons, he de- 
clares, our export markets must be re- 
gained and America must be willing to 
concede advantages to other nations to 
achieve that goal. “Under the broader 
theory that we cannot prosper in Ameri 
ca without more or less world-wide pros 
perity, in short that we cannot get well 
with the balance of the world sick, for 
that reason it behooves us to so adjust 
our economic life and laws as to better 
promote a sound world-wide welfare.” | 





‘MR. FARMER, 


See the nearest U.S. Dealer for 
prices, or write United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Cuts Ensilage 


28% FASTER 


with 


ROCKWOOD 


PU o apd 


Y make silo filling a “‘slow-poke” job? Replace 
s-l-i-p-p-i-n-g, power-wasting metal pulleys on 
your tractor and ensilage cutter with full-power ROCK- 
WOOD Pulleys—and save Aours of labor. 

In actual tests—first with metal pulleys and then with 
ROCKWOOD Pulleys on the same tractor and cutter— 
6 increase in output. Because 
ROCKWOOD Pulleys GRIP harder, they PULL more— 


the change resulted in a 28% 


that’s the reason. 


Most machines now come ROCKWOOD-equipped. If 
yours are not, your dealer can supply you, or write us. A 
large assortment of stock pulleys always ready to ship. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, INC., Maysville, Ky. 
Divisions of General Fibre Products Inc. 





ROCKWOOD BELT-PULL makes 
belts pull. Better than belt dressing 
and costs less to use. Easy to apply-— 
takes hold instantly. Ideal for outdoor 
or indoor drives. Order from your dealer 
or write us. Quart can, $1.00; Handy tube, 25 


-Metal Pulleys SLIP 
-Covered Pulleys STRIP 
» ~ROCKWOOD Pulleys GRIP 





Built with a permanent 
face of tough, durable fibre 
—actually millions of cling- 
ing end-grain fibre teeth to 
GRIP and PULL the belt. 














SALESMAN’S BADGE OF 





You may trust the man who wears this button on any 
subscription proposition ... SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


RELIABILITY 











7zz CUTTER 


MOST FARMERS 





Each year more farmers buy Papec Ensilage 
Cutters than any other make. That’s because 
Papec offers the most cutter for your money. 
You get a bigger, heavier, easier-running machine 
that is guaranteed to cut more silage per day. 
Papec holds all records for non-clog elevation at 
low operating speeds and is one of the few silo 
fillers that can be successfully operated with a 5 
HP electric motor. For new, free catalog showing 
five latest Papec models, send your name and 
address on margin of this ad. Papec spas Co., 
738 East Main St., Shortsville, N. 


PAP = 
eENSILAGE CUTTEM 
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Livestock 











CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


Also departments for poultry, 
waterfowl and farm products. A 
complete women’s division, garden 
show and extensive industrial ex- 
position. High class entertainment 


program and saddle 
Oct.6 









horse show. 
Free Camp Grounds. Reduced R. R. Rates 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





your dairy 








Summer Care of the 
High Producing Cow 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


State College recommends a grain ration 
for summer feeding consisting of cracked 
corn, 4 parts; ground oats, 4 parts; and 
cracked soybeans, 1 part. This grain ra- 
tion can be grown on most Midwest 
farms. 

In case the above grains are not avail 
able cracked corn can be replaced by an 
equal weight of either barley or wheat, 
oats can be replaced by an equal weight 
of bran, and cracked soybeans can be re 
placed by an equal weight of linseed oi! 
meal, soybean oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
or corn gluten meal. 

Feeding grain to cows on pasture has 
proved profitable to the dairymen in the 
Iowa Cow Testing Associations. This 
practice has gradually increased with 
these men until now about 84 percent of 
them follow it. The highest producing 
herds that were tésted last year were fed 
almost without exception a balanced 
grain ration while on pasture. This ration 


| was plentifully supplied especially thru 


the hot dry months when pastures were 
short. 

To carry your high producing cows 
over the late summer season without a 
severe drop in milk yield, furnish them 
with a shady, cool place during the heat 
of the day. Protect them from the an 
noyance of flies, and furnish them with 
a plentiful supply of pasturage, soiling 
crops, or silage combined with a balanced 
grain ration. You will see that your cows 


| do not have to travel long distances to 


find comfort or feed, thus reducing as 
much as possible their physical exertion. 
Cows will maintain their milk flow sur 
prisingly well under such environment. 









=< 


If you wish help with any problem in 
work, please feel free to write 
us. We will secure the best facts available 


| and send them to you—free of charge—by 


personal letter—The Editors, Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Not Enough Alfalfa 


THE importance of alfalfa hay for 
dairy cows is shown by an analysis of 
the records in Michigan dairy herd im- 
provement associations. Among the low 
producing cows averaging from 3,500 to 
5,000 pounds of milk a year, only 26 per- 


| cent were fed alfalfa. Of those preanees 4 
| from 11 


ooo to 12,500 pounds of milk 
$4 percent were fed alfalfa. The highest 
producing group ranged from 15,500 to 
17,000 pounds of milk and 63 percent 
of the animals received alfalfa. Approxi- 
mately the same results were found with 
all breeds of dairy cattle. 

Of greatest importance to the farmer 
is the fact that the feed cost of produc- 











ing milk and butterfat was highest | 
among the low producers. It was lowest | 


among the high producers. This does not | 
prove that feeding alfalfa hay was the | 
only factor in bringing about low costs | 
of production but it is reasonable to be- | 


lieve that it was an important one. These 
observations are substantiated by a test 


conducted at the Illinois Experiment | 


Station a number of years ago in which 
it was shown that alfalfa hay was worth 
$10.86 a ton more than timothy for milk 
and butterfat.—J. P. H., Mich. 


Records Go Smash 





(Producer, 32,724 pounds milk in 365 days) 


Fremco Johanna Bess Fayne of Femco 
Farms, Breckenridge, Minnesota, re- 
cently won for the second time her crown 
of champion butter producer of the 
United States. Her official record is 
1,220 pounds of butterfat (1,525.5 


pounds of butter) and 32,727 pounds of | 
milk in 365 days. Bess Fayne is now 9 | 


years old. She is out of Johanna Bess 
Fayne and was sired by Sir Korndyke 
Ormsby Piebe 3rd. Her pedigree is domi- 
nated by the Ormsby and Homestead 
families. 

Her stable mate, Fobes Arggie Pau- 
line, immediately followed her with a 
record of 1,007 pounds of butterfat and 
25,500 pounds of milk. 


Coming Events 


August 10-17—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 
August 17—24—Illinois State Fair, 


Illinois. 


Springfield, | 





August 21—30—Iowa State Fair and Exposition, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
August 24—31—Wisconsin 

cee, Wisconsin. 
August 25—September 2 


State Fair, Milwau 


~-New York State Fair, 


Syracuse, New York. 

August 26—-31—Ohio State Fair, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

August 30—September 8—Michigan State Fair, 


Detroit, Michigan. 
August 31—September 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
August 31—September 7 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


6—Indiana State Fair, 


Minnesota State Fair, 


September 1—6—Nebraska State Fair and Ex 
position, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

September 9—-11—-South Dakota State Fair, 
Huron, South Dakota. 

September 9-14—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

September 14—20—Kansas State Fair, Hutchin 
son, Kansas 

September 21-—28—Oklahoma State Fair and | 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Free Oklahoma State 


Exposition, 
September 28—October 5 


Fair, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
September 30—October 6—Dairy Cattle Con 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 
October 12—19—National Dairy Show, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 
October 19-26—American Royal Livestock 


Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 


October 27—November 2—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Horse Show, and Rodeo, Omaha, Ne 
braska. 

November 30—December 7—International Live- 


stock Exposition, Chicago, L[llinois. 





“Can there be a more horrible object 
in existence than an eloquent man not 
speaking the truth?”—Car/yle 






































It is at this season that the farm owned 
tractor does the most work — pays the 
biggest dividends. Working full time, 
spark plugs must be in good condition. 
Check the spark plugs now and if 
they need replacement be sure to 
specify Champions—the spark plugs 
champions use. 


The farm owned truck is usually so 
busy that some owners neglect to check 
spark plugs for many months. It will 
pay you to clean and test them regu: 
larly and install new Champions once 
a@ year to insure easy starting, 
maximum power « nd dependability. 


KEEP YOUR 
CHANGE SPARK 


If you want 


more power 


SPARK PLUGS 
ARE VITALLY 
IMPORTANT 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPIONS 
USE 
































When it comes to choosing spark 





plugs, these impressive facts should 
guide your choice. Champion Spark : 
Plugs are preferred by the motoring 
millions; they are the first choice of ' 
racing champions, and have helped to 
win the world’s major racing events 
for twelve straight years. Obviously, 


your choice should be Champions. 


ENGINES YOUNG ¢ TEST AND 


PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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STARTLING 
NEW 
FARM 
INVENTION 


Fifty cents a year operating cost brings 
the whole world to your home wherever 

you are. Ste artling new radio invention 
—nodry“‘A” batteries—no“B” batteries 
—no “‘C”’ batteries—no dry batteries 
at all—no storage battery sent out for 
charging. Superior results—does away 
entirely with need for electric power 
line connections. Lowest cost on record. 





New “self operating” radio— 
no more “run down” batteries 


At last—the result of 20 years’ research—a 
trouble free radio especially built for the 
country home and farm without electric 
power. Works perfectly anywhere. Unbe- 
lievably low cost operation—made by 
Zenith—oldest established radio manufac- 
turer in U.S. A. 


Europe, South America or the Orient— 
every day or your money back— 
and all American stations — entertain- 
ment—crops— markets — weather— 
planes—ships at sea—police, etc. 


“50c A YEAR” 


Works just like the finest city sets. Clean- 
clear far or near reception. Find out about 
FREE TRIAL in your own home and “‘50c 
a year for 10 hours every day” operating 
cost. You've never before heard of anything 
like this. It’s startling—amazing. Send 
the coupon now. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


makers for 20 years of fine radios 


FREE TRIAL 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept.12, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 
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= LONG DISTANCE 











WORLD’S LARGEST KENNELS 
Offers Quality Hunting dogs. Sold Cheap. 
Trial Allowed. Literature Free. 

DIXIE KENNELS INC. B-7 Herrick, Ill. 





Sw £8OS ANGELES 


Learn all branches Auto Repairing and Diesel op- 
eration. Train in California. Easy-to-learn. practical 
shop methods, under working conditions identical 
to actual shop practice. Trained men in demand 
We teach you to qualify for good jobs. Brand-new 

-quipment, late models, Autos and 
Dies Is Big staff, individual in- [Special Offer: 








Oldest, large “st wads school in Coach railroad 
illowe ) 


We ~at Est 905 und board fare 








, m ar dia 
rning Mail spon for FREE | L. A., from any 

BOOK. part U. 8 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Dept. 8-SF, 4000 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 
Send Free Book and Details of Auto-Diesel ( rse. 

Nam 

Add 

State City 
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The great Percheron mare Carthela (accompanied by her foal Carkila 
by Hezekiah) brought the highest price paid for her class in many years 


Breed 


OLSTEINS. The soth anniversary 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America was observed at the soth con- 
vention held recently in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. A. J. Glover, of Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, was 
elected for his third 
term as president. 
Service of direc- 
tors was limited to 
two terms of four 
years. The num- 
ber of delegates 
will be increased, 
the number to be 
based on one dele- 
gate from each dis- 
trict plus one addi- 
tional delegate for 
every 150 active 
A. J. Glover, Hol- members, instead 
stein-Friesian president .f 355 as hereto- 

fore. The board of 
directors received a recommendation 
from the delegates to employ a man who 
would assist in preventing unfair dis- 
crimination against Holstein milk. Two 
thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the Holstein classification at the St. 
Louis National Dairy Show in October. 





* * 


PERCHERONS. The highest price 
paid for a Percheron mare in many years 
was recently paid for Carthela, who was 
1933 and 1934 International grand cham- 
pion. She was sold by William B. Mur- 
ray, of Wellington, Ohio, to Lamb Broth- 
ers, ‘of Hillsd: ile, Michigan. She was sired 
by Laet, and is out of Carthel, a daugh- 
ter of Carnot. As a show animal her 
record has never been surpassed. 

* & & 


INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION ALBUM. The 35th an- 
niversary of this event is set forth in 
picture and story. Those interested in 


News 


any activity at this great show will re- 
ceive in value far more than the one 
dollar charged. It is a pictorial record 
every student of livestock should have. 
It may be obtained by writing directly 
to the secretary, B. H. Heide, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago. 


JERSEYS. The largest meeting in the 
history of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club was the record made at the 67th 
annual convention, held recently in 
Oklahoma. Jack Shelton, of Luling, 
Texas, was re-elected president. — 
board of directors ap at NCH $2,000 
for Jersey prizes at the National a 
Show to be held in St. Louis in October. 
Publication of “The Jersey Cow,” a 
comprehensive history of the breed and 
the club, by Robert M. Gow late in 1935 
was announced. The 1935 American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club President’s Trophy, 
highest award for 
outstanding but- 
terfat production, 
went to Stockwell’s 
April Pogis of H. 
P., owned by Mrs. 
Alba B. Johnson 
of Woodstock, 
Vermont. April 
produced 1,218 
pounds of butter- 
fat and 17,880 
pounds of milk ina 
365-day official test. 
This is the highest 
butterfat record so 
farcompletedbyan 
American Jersey. 





Jack Shelton heads 
American Jersey Club 


* * * 


HEREFORDS. To celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of its establishment, the 
American Hereford Journal, at Kansas 
City, Missouri, issued a 200-page Silver 
Jubilee number under date of June 1. 














The Journal was founded by its present 
publisher, Hayes Walker. During 
the period of its 
publication the 
number of Here- 
fords recorded has 


increased from 
359, to 2,350,- 

The rise and 
aditine in popu- 


larity of the vari- 
ous families in the 
breed, together 
with reviews of 
sales and other 
interesting matter, 
make this number 
of the Journal of 
tremendous value. 


Hayes Walker 
of the Hereford 


Journal 


Laughing At Life 


Corpulent Woman: “Doctor, what 
will I do to reduce?” 
Doctor: 
exercise.” 
Corpulent Woman: 
exercise would you recommend?’ 
Doctor: “Push yourself away 


the table three times a day.” 


from 


%* & & 
Sick Man: “How are my chances, 
Doctor?” 
Doctor: “Pretty good, but-er-don’t 


start reading any continued stories.” 


“How do you stand 


Visiting Relative: 
the lonesome winter months here?’ 
Farmer: “‘“Much better than the rela- 


tive season.” 






Wat ate! 
WE TTERGERG—— 
Alf: “So you decided to 


come along after all, huh?" 


pe bad i | 


BW FDKL Min aR 

[Om birt geycrax | 
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| 
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“How'd you know what 
my name was?” 





“Take the proper kind of 


“What kind of | 


} 
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Risa may be figuring on leaving the 
farm to your wife—expecting one of 
the boys to help her run it. But if you 
have other sons, you want to give them 
a good start in Life too—and that’s not 


so easy to do these days. 


Good land and equipment cost money. 
Or, if you want your sons educated for 
some other work, that takes cash too. 
That’s why so many farmers are buy- 
ing Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance. They are putting aside a part of 
their earnings, so that when the boys 
are ready to tackle the world, there 


will be enough cash on hand to buy a 


The 
Northwestern 


Wie 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








De oinsc ell 


One son will work: the farm 





Pa —>But how about 
()7HER p 


small farm for them—or to pay for 


their college education. 


Even if you have only one son, there 
can be no harm in studying this plan, 
and it may solve a problem which has 
been bothering you. Write us for the 
facts. The Northwestern Mutual is one 
of the largest and strongest mutual life 
smsurance companies, with more than 
600,000 members. 
their success to their fathers’ foresight 


Many farmers owe 


in providing them with this kind of 
insurance. 

Mail us the coupon below for booklet. 
It may mean a great deal to those boys 


of yours. 





A Sion Dolls Eiate 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C OMPANY , 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin anne 
Without obligation, please send me = 

your booklet—"“A BETTER CHANCE 

TO ACHIEVE.” 

Name ‘ 

Address 

City _.. ye 

S. F. 8-3 








The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, 

now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and 

protection of more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of 
insurance in force. 
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It's His Record 
That Counts 


HE purebred bull has replaced the 
scrub because his past has been re- 
corded. And from it can be reckoned 
the good he'll do in the future. No 
haphazard guesswork about the use 
of a purebred bull. Branded products 
can be likened to the purebred bull. 
[ts makers have set a standard of ex- 
cellence in its past that can be safely 
followed in making future purchases. 

\dvertising is the pedigree to 


branded products. Here the record is 
clearly stated by the manufacturer 
of what it has done and what it will 
do for you. Read the advertising. 
Then select the merchandise that 
will best help you keep your farm 
and home up to your own standard 
of perfection. Insist upon purebred 
products, they will save you money 
and remember Successful Farming’s 
irouclad guarantee: 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if. you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 


the advertisement. 


The complaint, investigation of which will be 


instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 


the advertisement appeared. 


If the article be purchased thru the 


mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


To help you fu: ther in your shopping, listed below are booklets and fold- 


ers offered by advertisers in this issue of Successful Farming. 


They contain 


real information and will be he ‘Ipful to you in solving your farm and home 


management problems. 


Household 


“How to Can Fruits and Vegetables”—Ball Broth- 
ers Co., Page 42 

“The Art of Table Carving’-—The Carborundum 
Company, Page 44 

Week's Supply of Postum-—General Foods, Page 39 

Canning Book—Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Page 46 

Stove and Furnace Catalog—Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Inside Back Cover 

“Home Maker's Canning Guide™ 
Corp., Page 49 

Pictures of Famous Americans—Postum Co., Page 


Kerr Glass Mig. 


Radio Catalogue — Zenith Radio Corporation, Page 


$6. 


Building Material and Supplies 


Insulation Information —The Celotex Company, 
"age 49 

Roof Catalog The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
Page 32 


“How to Modernize Your Farm Home™’—Successful 


Farming, Page 48 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 


Garden Tractor Catalog—Allied Motors Corp., 
Page 50 

Sawmill Catalog—Belsaw Machinery Co., Page 40. 

Farm Machinery Folders——-John Deere, Page 6 

Letz Catalog —Letz Feed Mill Mfg. Co., Page 40. 

Farm Machinery Information—New Idea, Incor- 
porated, Page 45 
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Ensilage Cutter Catalog Machine Co., 
Page 34 

Corn Harvester Literature 

Diesel Engines Bulletin — Witte 


Page 40. 


Papec 


Process Co., Page 43. 
Engine Works, 


Farm Supplies 
“Livestock Market and Record Book” 


Associated 


Serum Producers, Inc., Page 40. 
Alfalfa a and Cirealar—Berry Seed Co., 
Page 


Clover’s y = Book—Glover’s, Page 40. 


Miscellany 

“Pay Tuition After Graduation”—Coyne Electri- 
cal School, Page 46 

Dog Literature—Dixie Kennels Ine.. Page 36. 

Land Booklet H. S. Funston, Page 50. 

Silvertown Safety League—The B. F. 
Co., Page 28. 

Dizzy Dean Club—Grape-Nuts, Page 30. 

Dog Catalog—Kaskaskia, Page 46. 

Farm Land Book I c.. Leedy, Page 32. 


Goodrich 


Free Book on Auto-Diesel Course— National 
Schools, Page 36. 
“A Better Chance to Achieve’—Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, Page 37 
Book About the Feet—Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Page 46. 
Stark’s Nursery Plan for Salesmen—Stark Nurser- 

ies, Page 43 
ie Modern Manners” 

Page 
Lice Folders 
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The Man Who Sells 
Your Products 


[ Continued from page 31 


farm people make up America’s biggest 
single market. They naturally want farn 
people to buy as much as possible. In 
other words, they are interested in see 
ing farm incomes (which mean farn 
buying power) stay up. 

As an illustration, take the case of th: 
farmer who brings in a 30-dozen case of 
eggs. He may get just 10 cents a dozen 
or $3 for the case, in trade. Other farm 
income being equally low, the farmer 
hasn’t much spendable cash. He trades 
out the eggs and buys only a few staples 
such as sugar, coffee, rice, navy beans, 
and dried fruits. These staples carry lit 
tle, if any, real profit to the grocer. H 
has just traded dollars, or perhaps suf 
fered a small net loss. 


Ni JW, suppose eggs are bringing 

cents a dozen, or $9 for that case. Mr. 
Farmer buys the coffee, sugar, and other 
staples to the amount of $3—and he has 
$6 left with which he buys so-called 
fancy groceries such as spices, extracts, 
chocolate, cake flour, fresh fruits, and a 
sack of candy for the children. As a re- 
sult, the grocer makes a profit on the 
fancy items, for they carry better margin. 

If Mrs. Consumer will just pay 32 or 
33 cents for those eggs everything is fine 
for the merchant, farmer, and City Con 
sumer. The same is true on butterfat, 
pork, beef, milk, and other farm products. 
Mrs. City Consumer has just so much 
money to spend for foods. If the price of 
eggs is within her budget, she buys all 
she needs. But if her income has not 
kept pace with rising prices of eggs at 
the store, she will either buy less eggs or 
buy some substitute. 

An excellent example of this shift in 
Mrs. City Consumer’s buying was noted 
recently. Due to high prices of meat, the 
consumer demand dropped off—with a 
consequent increase in sales of fish. 

It is only fair to credit the food men as 
being human beings. They make mis 
takes, have their shortcomings and 
efficient methods as have the rest of us. 
Their problems of high rents, interest on 
mortgages, cost of hired i help, and selling 
prices are quite similar to those which 
face the farmer. The fact remains, how 
ever, that both farmer and food distribu 
tor, be he retailer or jobber, will profit 
more as they come to know each other 
better. 

Farmer, consumer, and food man 
alike would all have much to gain if they 
could sit on a log out by the pasture and 
air their feelings. There would be criti 
cisms, of course. Misunderstanding 
would be cleared up. And perhaps some 
profitable ideas and suggestions would 
be proposed which would help all the 
way along the line. At least, such dis 
cussions would convince each of the 
three parties that none of the others 
are adorned with hoofs and horns. 





This article, the second of the Agricul 
ture and Industry series, was writien to 
supply facts which tend toward an unde? 
standing between growers of the nation’ 


| foods and the suerchents of that food. Our 


readers are invited to write in their com- 
ments.—The Editors. 
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alfalfa in the oats last spring and have a 
good stand to serve us in emergency. 


© August is our corn month. It is then | 
that the grain itself is formed. We are so 


accustomed to corn tasseling and shoot- | 
ing ears that we think little of it. In a | 
strange jungle plant these things would | 


be amazing. The plumy tassels pushing | 
up above the leaves change the color | 
and appearance of the whole field. The 
shiny silks in delicacy of texture and 
color are not excelled by orchids but 
because they are part of the wholesale 
production of corn, their beauty is for- 
gotten. The perfume of tasseling corn 
fills the air on a still summer evening. 
Except to glorify it, the corn plant does 
not need fragrance, as it is wind polli- 


nated. It is a part of our summer atmos- | J 


phere. The corn plant fascinates those 
who work with it closely enough to really 
know. There is no crop of our section 
with which one becomes so intimate and 
here in August we see corn at its best. 


The Price Outlook 
for Corn and Wheat 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


much reason for looking forward to more 

abundant supplies of feed grains. 
February, March, and August are 

three important turning points in corn 


prices. Both February and March 1935 | 


corn prices were on the downgrade and 
the subsequent rally in April still left 
cash corn prices 13 to 14 percent below 
the December 1934 peak prices. Unless 
prices should advance sharply in August, 
therefore, the evidence is strong from 
corn price position alone that the down- 


trend phase of the corn price cycle is | 


definitely on. 


Since 1890 there have been only three | 
cyclical declines in cash corn prices of | 
more than 50 percent. These come with | } 


the declines to extreme lows in 1897, 


1921, and 1933. In other cases the largest | 


percentage decline was 47 percent from 
the previous peak price. Such a decline 
this time would put No. 2 mixed corn at 
Kansas City, Missouri, at 55 to 60 cents 
a bushel whenever the bottom of the de- 
cline is reached. Usually it has taken a 


vear to a year and a half for the decline | 


to run its course if not influenced too 
strongly by rapidly changing general 
business conditions. 

It seems, therefore, that unless some- 
thing develops to offset the effects of so 
called natural tendencies, the farmer | 
who did not sell his wheat before August 
may find a better time than the Septem- 
ber to November period sometime later. 


Likewise the most reasonable thing to | 
e xpect is that corn will be bought cheap- | 


er, at least until after the gathering of the 
new corn crop. Wheat price has just a 
fair chance of one more revival before 
turning definitely on the downtrend 
phase of the price cycle and corn ¢ pong 
to be on its way down. Of course the ex- 
tent and duration of such price move- 
ments will depend upon subsequent | 
events, partially upon how farmers react 
toward crowding on still larger supplies | 
under such conditions as may exist. 
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- YOU LET THOSE | 
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? \'VE A MIND tf 
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GET OUT OF THERE! 
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DAD, YOU'RE GETTING A | 
REPUTATION AS BAD AS 
YOUR DISPOSITION. EVEN 
MOTHER SAYS SO ! 








FLY UP IN THE 
AIR— LIKE YOU 
ALWAYS OO ! Ke 
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DAD-AS OR. GLEN SAID} 
COFFEE -NERVES CAUSES mayBe 
YOUR HEADACHES (1 THE Boy's 
AND INDIGESTION. 
TRY POSTUM, DAD | 


i - FOR LUCK / ! aoe ; 


> RIGHT. I'LL { 
SWITCH TO ) 


THAT MEANS | 
(M LICKED ! f 
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Hi BOYS! I'M COMING 
IN THERE WITH You ! 








GEE, JOE! YOUR no's SWELL 
Shan pa ! WHAT HAPPENED ? ? 


fence we 5 HE SWITCHED J 
FROM COFFEE TO 

POSTUM HE FEELS 
LIKE ANEW MAN ! je 











| THOUGHT this 


‘No Coffee’ bus- 
iness wasintended 
onlyforchildren.”’ 
*“*Coffee bothers 


tune of grown-ups, too. The caffein 
in coffee can cause headaches or 
indigestion, or prevent sleep.’’ 


If you suspect that coffee disagrees 
with you, try Postum for 30 days. 
Postum contains no caffein. It is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran, roasted 
and slightly sweetened. Easy to make, 
delicious and economical — and may 
prove a real help. A product of Gen- 


©i935.c.F ORP 


FREE—Get your first week’s supply 
of Postum — free! Mail coupon. 








GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
wecek’s supply of Postum. 8. F.-8-35 








State 

















Fill in completely—print name and address. 
If you live in Canada address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
(This offer expires ’ July 1, 1936) 
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GET 4 MORE 


OUT OF 
FEED CROPS 


FILL YOUR SILO T 
CHOP YOUR HAY Hf 
GRIND YOUR FEED | 
TAKE OUT GRAIN and_ | 
SEEDS | 


You can get more and better feed 
out of any crop with a Letz—the only 














feed millwith5Air streams—theonly 
mill that fills your silo—chops and | 
blows hay to mow or storage space 
—cuts roughage fodder into soft 
palatable money-making feed — 
grinds feed—and in addition sepa- | T 
rates and sacks beans, seeds and M 
grain. 
; Send for | 
. (¥ Z Catalog | 
SSE | 
LOG 
KF SS 
‘ SSF ——— = 
\) NE? LZ ETZ 
AWN ZF 
‘ N¢ Wi | awe 
4 ule, 
ms SSS ~~ et ® 
SS 5 on 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Send Letz Catalog and “Reports from Owners’ 











Name____ = aiietiieteidinhia | 
Address. ae ee, ee iaeled : 
I feed LOWS. steers sheep__hogs | 


" FEED MILL | 
[ MFG. CO., | 


; Crown Point, Indiana 804 East Rd. 


Relieves itching 
| Protects against Skin Di 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER also 
kills fleas and lice on dogs and cats. 100% 
pure Pyrethrum flowers, safest, surest and 
non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 


° Glover's New Dog Book. Explains all 
about Distemperand Fits. How to 
Worm. Training and Feeding. Write today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 21, 462-468 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


GLOVER’S 
KENNEL and 





FLEA SOAP 


The All-Purpose 
Soap 








Cleanses thoroughly 
Removes Doggy Odor 
Soothes the Skin 
Promotes Hair growth 
Adds lustre to the Coat 
Disinfects 

is Germicidal 

Kills Fleas and Lice 






















} 
| 
| 
Lumber, Three Capscities; 10. 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, positive | 
dogs. Full or one-way type power | 
feed. Runs on low power—many | 
Form: owners use old auto engine. | 
Lum- Pays for itself quickly—thousands 
ber in commercial service, everywhere. 
Write tor free lumber handbook and 
catalog of Mills, Supplies, Tools, Saw 
Tables, Woodworking Equipment. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
810B Davidson Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Tankage for Steers 


| Continued from page 1} | 


or all, of the protein supplement for cat- 
tle and lambs in their own feed lots. No 
undesirable effects have been noted in 
the milk from tankage-fed cows. The in- 
fluence of tankage upon the amount of 
feed consumed is not noticeable. In all 
experiments, except one, where daily 
feed records have been kept, cattle re- 
ceiving tankage consumed slightly more 
feed than those receiving other standard 
supplements. 

Many recommendations are being 
made as to how tankage should be fed. 
Feeders should remember that the other 


feeds in the ration govern the amount of | 


tankage to feed and the method of feed- 
ing it. One of the manufacturers of tank- 
age recommends as much as 3 pounds for 
cattle and 34 of a pound for sheep. Be- 
sides being unprofitable, such large 
amounts would no doubt be unpalatable. 
Numerous experiments with cottonseed 
cake or linseed oil meal have shown that 
it is seldom desirable to feed more than 1 
to 1% pounds to cattle receiving corn 
and alfalfa or clover hay, or 11% to 

pounds where no legume hay is included 
in the ration. These products are fed 
primarily for their protein and it should 
be remembered that one pound of tank- 
age contains as much protein as 1.4 
pounds of cottonseed cake. In a test re- 
cently conducted at this Station with 
cattle, 34 of a pound of tankage replaced 
1 pound of cottonseed. It is doubtful, 
therefore, if it would be desirable ever 
to feed more than 2 pounds of tankage 

preferably not more than 14 pounds. 
For lambs, the maximum and still profit- 
able amount would appear to be more 


nearly 1/5 of a pound. 


Many feeders are wondering if any 
supplement is profitable at this time, and 
the answer is “‘yes.”” With corn at a cent 
or more and hay at I¢ to 20 dollars, a 
good protein supplement will replace suf- 
ficient corn and hay to more than pay for 
supplements costing $40 to $45 per ton. 

In many cattle rations, particularly 
those in which there is no legume hay, 
there is a shortage of calcium and phos- 
phorus. It may be possible that this is 
one of the reasons for the good results 
secured with tankage, since 1n this prod- 
uct the ash content is much higher than 
in protein supplements of vegetable ori- 
gin. Both calcium and phosphorus are 
supplied in the form of bone meal in 
tarkage, making it unnecessary, in most 
cases, to resort to additional mineral 
feeding. 

As previously stated, several experi- 
ment stations have conducted tests with 
tankage for both cattle and lambs during 
the past 18 months. The results of these 
trials are in close agreement and the facts 
in this article can be summarized easily 
as follows: 

1. That tankage was not unpalatable 
to cattle and that lambs become accus- 
tomed to eating it within a few days. 
Some horses will eat tankage and others 
will not. 

2. That the feeding of tankage results 
in as large, or larger, daily gains as the 
feeding of cottonseed or linseed. 

3. That the meat or milk produced 
from tankage is just as desirable as from 
any other common supplement. 











This 44 page book 
FREE from your 


VETERINARIAN! 








See your nearest Veterinarian and 
obtain a Free copy of this new 44- 
mage ‘‘Livestock Market and Record 
ook.’’ Gives you valuable point- 
ers in meeting your feeding and 
marketing problems during these 
times, how to keep your stock in 
sound health. This book contains valuable 
information regarding the diseases and dis- 
orders of hogs, beef and dairy cattle, lambs, 
sheep, horses, mules, poultry, ete. “It’s 
worth a dollar of any farmer’s money,” 
say stock raisers. Publisher’s price 25c per 
copy if ordered direct from us, but it is 
FREE from your Veterinarian. Act now be- 
fore his limited supply is exhausted. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
101-M West 1ith St. Kansas City, Mo. 











Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 

’ brings. But they can 
show you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 at all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


R WAY . 
L FLIES — 


the ceiling at night. Han 
ri several U.S. FLY RIBBONS , 
get rid of the menace of flies. Air-tight 
a. Always in first class, usable condition. 
ea 


At all ers. mabeiee pieoines 








Operate on non-explosive fuel at 
one-eighth the usual cost of a gasoline engine. 
The savings in fuel alone will soon pay for 
it—5 and 10 H. P.— Sold Direct from Factory 
to YOU! Write for Bulletin No. 25. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
161C Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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4. That tankage analyzes from 25 to 
so percent higher in protein than other 
supplements of vegetable origin, and be- 
cause of this less is needed to balance the 


ration. Approximately 34 of a pound of 
tankage has been found equal to a pound 
of cottonseed cake. 

5. That the ash content of tankage is 
beneficial and, therefore, 
tional mineral feeding unnecessary in 
most Cases. 

That tankage in for 


the 


ration 


makes addi- | 


lambs has proved as valuable as tankage | 


for cattle under feed lot conditions. 
That dry rendered tankage is equal 
to, or better, than the wet rendered prod- 
uct, even tho the protein content is 
slightly under 60 percent. The dry ren- 
dered product is also believed to be 
slightly more palatable to cattle or lambs. 





Write to Successful Farming’s Service 
Department for answers to any questions 
you may have about your livestock. Reply 
will be made promptly and 
charge.—The Editors, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 


Larm’s Success 


without | 


Hocs are dependable money-makers 


for Oscar W. Larm of Warren County, 
Indiana. 

“When I came to Mapleshade in 
1900,” he related, “I was able to make a 
down payment of one-half the purchase 

price of the farm. Hogs have enabled me 
to pay off the rest, and to do a little 
more. They have always been my prin- 
cipal source of cash and have always 
made me money.” 

While cutting down now in accord- 
ance with the agricultural adjustment 
Jobin, Larm normally markets about 

> hogs a year. All are Hampshires of a 
pence type, and are raised under the 
McLean County system of swine sani- 
tation. Ordinarily 20 gilts are bred for 
spring farrowing, the pigs arriving in 
February and March. Ten of the same 
sows, after the pigs are weaned, are then 
bred for all pigs. These come in August. 

So far as possible Larm tries to have 
each season’s pigs come at or near the 
same time. In this way he combines the 
extra care necessary at farrowing time 
and so reduces the man labor involved. 
Pigs of the same size can also be fed 
and marketed more advantageously. 

The pigs are farrowed on clean pas- 
ture, usually clover or bluegrass, where 
they remain until sold. Before the sows 
are taken to the individual A-houses, 
however, they are washed and disin- 
fected. In this way the eggs of the 
stomach worms and other infestation 
from the sows’ winter quarters are pre- 
vented from reaching their pigs. 

In addition to the pasturage and the 
corn, some of which is hogged down, the 
market pigs receive tankage in ‘self- 


feeders. During the winter the gilts kept | 


for breeding get but little corn. Oats and 
soybeans make up most of their ration. 

The pigs are sold when weighing from 
200 to 230 pounds apiece. Under Larm’s 
management the spring litters are 
brought to this weight by October. This 
is of considerable advantage, as they 
reach the market ahead of the price 
break that usually occurs about the first 


M. C., Il. 


of November.—F. |! 





Exide 
SURE: 
START 
SERVICE 








Now, ranking in 
importance with the 
first automobile 
starting and lighting 
battery which Exide 
developed in 1911, Exide offers the second 
major battery advance in automobile his- 
tory—EXIDE SURE-START SERVICE! 





This sensational development makes 
starting failure a thing of the past. It can 
keep your car or truck always ready to 
start at the touch of a toe—even on the 
coldest winter mornings. No more hand- 
cranking, no more towing, no more emer- 
gency service from a battery station miles 
away. Exide Sure-Start Service eliminates 
all guesswork, applying modern, scientific 
methods to battery service. 


Using specially developed Exide instru- 
ments, the Exide dealer can determine your 
battery’s real condition. If he tells you it’s 
O. K., you'll know you are safe to con- 
tinue using it. If he tells you it’s UNSAFE, 
you'll know you are headed for a starting 
failure— unless the cause of the unsafe 
condition is immediately corrected. 


Today, there is an Exide Sure-Start 
Dealer in nearly every locality who can 
give you a scientific report on your 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE 











battery’s condition, free of charge. And 
everywhere, Exide dealers are being equip- 
ped for Sure-Start Service as rapidly as 
possible. It may take a few months for all 
Exide dealers to be ready. But meanwhile, 
doesn’t it seem wise to get acquainted 
with your local Exide dealer? He can spare 
you trouble and expense. Look for his 
Exide sign— symbol of honest service. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY, Philadelphia 

The World’s Largest Manufacturers 

of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


as 
There is an EXTRA-CAPACITY 
Exide Hycap battery at a 
price within reach of any one 
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‘June gardens cannot bloom in 













| 
“ January — but June's delicious | a 
fruits and vegetables can sup- | 
ply their luscious flavors and | : 
ourishing vitamins to your fam- | 
ily through all the long winter | 
months when you can them, | to 
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& RUBBERS 


SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 


Please send me FREE Booklet. 


Name 


k of the delightful satis- 
ide variety of 


u will follow the simple, easy 
rules in our FREE booklet, “How 
to Can Fruits and Vegetables." 
This booklet is yours 
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Your brief constructive comments on any 
thing in Successful Farming are invited at all 
times.—Editors. 


We want to copper Arthur M. Eides’ notice 
to cancel his subscription (because of an 
article in the March number) by raising a club 
of at least five new subscribers to replace his 
cancellation; and congratulate you upon your 
editorial in the May issue on the hog mystery. 
(Direct packer buying.)—J. B. F., S. Dak. 


I have a poor opinion of a farmer who could 


not tell the cost of production of a bushel of 
corn and a dozen eggs, or a quart of milk. A 
business farmer keeps a record of all expenses, 
all profits, and all outs at the end of the 
month.—B. F. C. 


In your June issue F. H. and S. S. are 100 
percent correct with reference to pictures and 
charts. They mean nothing to the average in- 
telligent farmer, who knows from experience 
whether he is operating at a profit or loss. As 
a nation we shall never obtain a permanent 
degree of prosperity until such time as the 
farmers be permitted to operate on a cost- 
plus basis, by virtue of his own initiative and 
resources, an objective which never will be 
obtained, either theoretically or bureaucrati- 
cally.—L. U. D., lowa 


In this. June issue, F. H. of Kansas wants 
all the truth, but it seems to me that he is 
far from giving it. I sure agree with the April 
editor’s page. The good feeling of a farmer 
comes by being able to pay obligations, and 
to purchase what he has not. In our lean 
years it took 2,000 bushels of wheat or 4,000 
bushels of corn to buy an auto, 500 wheat or 
1,000 corn to buy a washing machine or re- 
frigerator. Naturally we had to do without 
these things. Now we say “Thank the Lord 
for these better times.’’—S. S., Ind. 


I note an article, “Shall We Grow Less or 
Sell More?’ I say, sell more. Lower those high 
tariff walls to where the people can do busi- 
ness with the other fellow. When Congress, 
consisting of both parties, put over those 
high tariffs I said, then, they were making a 
great mistake. No man can live alone. He 
must have neighbors and friends—someone 
to trade with if he expects to prosper and the 
other fellow to prosper.—G. D. H., lowa 


I notice an opinion by F. A. S., New York, 
which is true. The old windbreaks about the 
houses are mostly gone. I know of one that is 
still there as it was set in the very early days. 
The old brick house is occupied by the grand- 
child and his children. Another old windbreak 
was taken out by the roots years ago to raise 
corn while the large house is standing there 
facing the northwest winds. I can recollect 
when that grove protected the house and 
barns where there were horses, cattle, sheep 


that were well protected in the winter tim 
At that time the owner and family were busy 
as bees with prosperity. Now it belongs to a 
non-resident looking lonely and forsaken. | 
praise F, A. S. for writing those few lines. It 
is time we thought more about our trees. 


It occurs to me we are overlooking an im 
portant factor—better selling. In the twenti 
almost all emphasis was perhaps placed o: 
co-operative marketing as a cure-all. And 
because there was no legal way to control 
production and permit the co-operatives to 
benefit, many lost interest. Today the slogar 
is “‘Production Control.” And it has and will 
contrive to be effective if the consumer can 
be sold on the idea of parity prices. 

The outlook for agriculture would be much 
brighter if farmers could put themselves in a 
position to profit more effectively by reduced 
supplies. After all, parity income is necessary 
if we pay our debts and make new purchases 
of goods and services.—C. L. C., lowa 


Is it not common horse sense to loan money 
to the farmers at 1 or 1% percent, the same 
as banks are paying? They will create im 
provement many times more than we can 
supply, but this giving away money for re 
lief, making loafers of those that receive it is 
not good. The man who has a home or farm 
can’t get money at less than 4 to 8 percent, 
and if he can’t show income enough to meet 
interest and taxes, he can’t get any. This, 
you may say, is good business, but the aver 
age man hangs on, expecting times to improve, 
as they are doing. The greatest help you can 
be to the farmers now is to get money rates 
reduced to | or 1% percent interest.—R. R. 


Mr. Wheatley says that Rexford G. Tug 
well made an expensive trip to Europe and 
returned to report what had been suspected 
for some time—that European ports were 
closed to American farm products. He should 
have said that Rexford G. Tugwell made an 
expensive trip to Europe and returned to re- 
port what people of only fair intelligence had 
known for years—that there was small market 
for American farm products in Europe.— 


R. L. O., Iowa 


A letter in your Opinion column (May) by 
F. A. S. of New York has excited my indigna- 
tion by his unfair diagnosis of Iowa last year. 
Everything he said “burns me up.” Thou- 
sands of trees in Iowa died last year, from 
drought, not damage from livestock. Further- 
more, modern machinery has not reduced 
hours in the field, for during those heart- 
breaking depression years each man tried to 
do the work of two to save his farm or make 
ends meet at all. My own man has spent 22 
hours in a day on the tractor with a night 
light and many times 16 hours on that same 
man-killing modern machine. Not much time 
left for groves, think you?—Mrs. J. R. M. 








Plow Boys who played on our “Cover to 
Cover"’ program are a real farm organization 












“Are You Listenin’ ” 


to Successful Farming’s 
Cover to Cover Program? 


lr YOU aren’t you should be. Every 
Saturday noon at 12:30 while you sit at 
the dinner table, or relax after a good 
meal you may meet the folks of Success- 
ful Farming. Varied programs of music, 
radio skits, and good practical farming 
information go out from WHO studios 
in Des Moines to you. 

Set those dials. Get acquainted with 
the editors, the authors, the artists, the 
advertising salesmen, the subscription 
staff. And by the way—did you ever 
suppose that a subscription salesman 
could play on a saw? Well, you just keep 
tuned in on WHO every Saturday noon 
and you will learn plenty! 

Every Wednesday morning at 6:15 
SUCCES sful Farming entertains you again. 
The Chore Gang of WHO’s famous Barn 
Dance Crew helps you start the day 
with jokes and good old-time music. Get 
acquainted with this bunch. Fay and 
Cleo, Klondike Ed, The Fiddler, the 
Elm City Quartet—and say, while you’re 
about it, drop us a card or short letter! 
No fancy writing, just a plain old-fash- 
ioned note. Tell us what you like about 
the broadcasts, or the magazine—or 
what you’d like to hear or read. We pay 
a dollar for every letter read over the air. 
It’s worth that, isn’t it? And we love to 
hear from you at any time. 
“Cover to Cover Program” in care of 
Ruth Elaine Wilson, program director; 
or in care of Station WHO. 

We'll be WHO-ooing you over WHO. 


Tune in. Let’s get acquainted! 


What Is New 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


into the third; and pullet eggs too light 
to tilt any one of the three scales roll off 
the end into a fourth compartment. All 
three scales can be adjusted quickly for 
any weights desired. When once set, 
they weigh the desired weights and no 
further adjustment is necessary. The 
low price on the machine makes it prac- 
tical for even the smallest poultry farm 
to have an automatic grader, and at the 
same time the machine is fast enough to 
meet the needs of large farms, hatcheries, 
grocery stores, and even egg whole- 
salers. Those who supply a special trade 
should be interested in this device. 
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HOW THEY USE 
THE TELEPHONE 


A KANSAS farmer has wheat to sell. He 


telephones Kansas City for prices. 



















An Iowa farmer who sells his hogs 
in Chicago calls to find out the price 
before he ships, that way avoiding a 
weak market. 

A farm woman near Columbia, 
Missouri, sells dressed chickens by tele- 
phone. She finds it an easy way to 

locate customers. 

A Kentucky farmer needs the help of 
a neighbor in the hayfield. He uses the 


telephone. It saves him a trip. 


Innumerable are the ways the telephone makes 
itself useful every day on the farm. It helps 
find the market where you can sell to best 
advantage. It sends the word around when 
there is something doing in the community. f 


It is always ready to summon the j 
CSL ION 


doctor or veterinarian in time of S 
emergency. Its value on the farm §/ B&B 
can hardly be measured in dollars \\ fe 


S 
<a 


and cents. Ra 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ay 






°*5O0 WEEK PAY 





IWANT MEN 


fer TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 


for YOUR Spare Time 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME as men like / 
D. Hughes (Ohio), Robinson (Mass.), <4 

Swinebroad (Tenn.), Wroblewski y 
(Ill.), who made $50.00 ofr 
more in a week Spare 
Time Selling 
Stark 


Trees. 


Ss Write 
“gi TODAY — 
<=" Use COUPON 
; below—get full facts 
S about NEW, LIBERAL 
SALESMEN’S PLAN — FREE 
Selling Outfit — no money of expert 

ence needed. 
If not interested in selling, Buy Stark Trees. 

TE FOR FREE CATALOG. 







Big reli able, enillion-dollar company wants men im 
mediately for Tea and Coffee Routes. No previous ex- 
perience necessary. Must be willing to put in a fair 
day’s work for a good day’s earnings. I send everything 
you need. You positively don’t risk a penny of your 


own money. I will even give you a new Ford Tudor a 





Sedan as a bonus if you show me you are a producer nan 
Send for Local Route facts and complete offer FREE. STARK NURSERIES, S. F 
Rush name on postcard. Act at once Box §. W. 126 Louisiana Mo. 

SSCETY LLG, Heute Be, JEW plan for salesmen. 
7607 menssanth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio Send me NEW p c 

Name --------------- 220 oon n nee ene nennnne- 
RICHMAN'S CORN HARVESTER, Beve™a Pris, | | P- Qnmmnnnenecnnnnsennnnnnnns 
$25 with 

bundle tying attachment Free a. a, showing es ee Gente.cconesese 
harvester pictures St. or R. F. D. 











PROCESS S.F. COMPANY, Salina, Kansas 
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Boys! Girls! 


DO YOU KNOW- 





How to become a popular dancer? 
How to order a dinner correctly? 
Howtobeacharminghostorhostess? 


The RIGHT clothes to wear? 


Tue SE questions and scores of others are 
answered in Successful Farming’s new series 
of leaflets, “YOUTH’S MODERN MAN- 
NERS,” just off the press. They are only 4 

ents each. Send today for any or all of them! 
They are: 


No. 1. “Saturday Nighters”’ re 
No. 2. “The Grand Theater Presents ”” Ac 
No. 3. “Eating Out” 4c 
No. 4. “Going Places” . tc 
No. 5. “‘Danceomaniacs” 4¢ 
No. 6. “‘Handsome Is—”.............. 4c 
No. 7. “Rich—Not Gaudy” °° te 
No. 8. “So Glad You Came”’ 4c 
No. 9. “Getting Along Together’’ 4 


Tips That Make Tops 


An experienced showman and judge tells 
you what you want to know about winning 
championships with your dairy calves, baby 
beeves, club colts, lambs, pigs, and poultry. 
Selecting sound stock, feeding of mother and 
young, weaning or changing feed, good rations, 
diseases and parasites, fitting, blanketing, trim- 
ming, last minute preparations, showing 
these are some of the subjects that take the 
reader over every inch of the ground from 
farm to show ring. Each leaflet sent for only 4 
cents. Please order by the following numbers: 
(1) Dairy Calves; (2 ) Baby Beeves and Pure- 
bred Beef Heifers; (3) The Club Pig; (4) Club 
Colts; (5) Club Lambs; (6) Club Poultry. 
You'll find each leaflet worth many hundred 
times its cost in actual cash results at market 
and fair. 


Leaflets 


Successful Farming also has the following 
leaflets which are especially timely now: 


S-F-6 How to Make Pickles.........4c 
S-F-5 Timetable for Canning Fruits and 

Ve “get ables coe ves 4c 

S-F-10 Canning for Company.........4c 
S-F -9 Questions and Answers in Cc an- 

Ae Al dada che a aio. 6 aaa Ge 4c 

S-R-1 Fun for Clubs in Camp........4c¢ 

S-B-1 Safe and Sane Reducing........ 4c 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
4508 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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| or that are not fed a sufficient amount of 


Feathers in the 
Pullet House 


Ar THIS time of year, many flock 
owners are apt to become worried over 
the quantity of feathers that are found 
in the pullet houses and on the range. 
These feathers on the floors and ground 
may be taken as an indication of an ab- 
normal molt in the growing pullets. 

In most instances this is not abnormal 
at all, but is the result of the normal 
changing of feathers that takes place in 
the growing stock, for young stock, from 
the time they are baby chicks until they 


become mature pullets, have several 
changes of feathers. Flock owners 
should, therefore, not become alarmed 


as long as they are feeding a well-bal- 
anced growing mash that is either sup- 
plemented by grain or has grain in the 
mash. 

The greatest danger of molt in young 
stock is in pullets that are allowed to 
stay on range too long after laying starts 


grain in addition to their mash. Pullets 
that are nearly grown should get from 
10 to 12 pounds of grain per 100 birds 


per day.—R. R. H., Ill. 





lodine for Poultry 


THosE who think that iodine improves | 
the total egg production, fertility, hatch- | 


ability, or adult mortality have been 
proved wrong by experiments recently 
conducted by the poultry division of the 
Minnesota Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at the University Farm, St. Paul, 
and at the branch stations at Morris and 
Crookston. 

The experiments were conducted as a 
result of the growing interest in the use 
of iodine during the past ten years. It 
has been giving excellent results when 
added to the rations of various classes of 
livestock, especially in the iodine defi- 
cient areas. Previous investigations thru- 


| out the country had given conflicting re- 








sults with relation to the value of adding 
iodine to the mash or drinking water of 
laying hens. To provide more adequate 
information, the poultry husbandry di- 
vision at Minnesota conducted om 
series of experiments using a total of 97 
single-comb White Leghorn pullets. 

In the trials, the pullets were divided 
into two groups for the first five trials. 


To one group was given one milligram | 
| of potassium iodide per hen daily while | 
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57 FILE 


is genuine 
" “ 
Carborundum 











This 13-inch tapered file 
is just the right shape and 
grit for putting a keen, 
quick edge on mower 
knife sections, scythes, 
grass hooks, spades, hoes 
—any farm tool that 
needs a sharp edge. No, 
57, genuine “Carborun- 
dum” with green handle, 
from dealer or direct, $1 


Pocket Stone and 
Carving 
Booklet 


Send 10c (stamps 
or coin) for handy 
»0cket stone and 
Sechdes “The Art 
of Table 
Carving.” 

















| > 
B THE CARBORUNDUM 
| COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








(Carborundum isa reg. trade-mark of 
T he Carborundum ( ompany 





VERIFIED ORIGIN 


| ALFALFA‘8*? 


Extra Hardy, tested, recleaned seed. Genuine Grimm $11.40. ‘ 

northern grown. Buy direct from first hands. New Timothy $3.60 

“4 — Ae =: v Winter Wheat—heasaviest yielder—wondertul variet 
guaranteed. Samples and Circular Free 


90 


BERRY SEED CO. 


' 


Box 1519, Clarinda, Iowa 
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the check group was given no iodine. The 
sixth trial included two additional 
groups, one of which was given three 
nilligrams of iodide per hen daily and 
the other received one milligram every 
third day. Locally raised grains were 
used for the basal rations and vitamin D 
was supplied. 

Iodine added to the ration had no ef- 
fect upon the production of the laying 
hen. During the two hatching periods 
that the experiment was being con- 
ducted, 10,489 eggs were incubated at 
the three stations. In three trials, the 
eggs from the iodine-fed hens were more 
fertile than those from the check group 
and the reverse was true for the other 
three trials. The hens receiving the most 
iodine produced the most infertile eggs. 
The tests also showed that hatchability 
was not increased. A comparison of the 
death rates shows that the iodine-fed 
hens may have been of slightly better 
health than the others, altho this may 
have been a matter of chance. The differ- 
ence was insignificant.—L. H., Minn. 


Agriculture inthe Andes 


[| Continued from page 18 | 


and after that mountain climb, I was al- 
most over-anxious to put my trust ina 
piece of transportation machinery with 
a reputation. During the ride I found 
nany answers to my speculation as to 
this man’s personality and life: he was 
of English-Spanish ancestry, a Harvard 
graduate, an artist, an ex-officer in the 


British army, and the great grandson of 


the ““Washington of Ecuador.” 

His hacienda (or farmstead) was en- 
tered thru closely guarded gates and I 
found the place which was to be my 
home surrounded by a deep ravine, mak- 
ng it quite safe from outside attack. The 
nain building is of yellow adobe (a sun- 
baked clay) bricks, erected in the purely 
Spanish type of architecture. 


Qurro itself is a city of 104,000 with- 
na few miles of the ae itor and 9,348 
feet above sea level. Naturally the cli- 
mate is always cool due to the high alti- 
tude, and the surrounding mountain 
peaks are eternally covered with snow. 
The whites constitute the aristocracy 
and own much of Ecuador’s wealth, 
many of them living in feudal splendor. 
Large numbers are well educated, have 
gone to preparatory schools and univer- 
sities in Europe or the States, and have 
traveled extensively. The Indians, by 
contrast, are one of the most unfortunate 
races I have ever seen, and do all the 
menial labor at a wage which permits 
them no advantages. The Cholos are an 
1-between class made up of the skilled 
iborers, small shopkeepers, police, 
diers, and most of the politicians. 
When I had an opportunity to look 
about me after my trip up the moun- 
tains, I found a variety of crops under 
primitive cultivation—corn, barley, cas- 
tor beans, alfalfa, potatoes, wheat, and 
nany small fruits. I also saw many lus- 
cious strawberries, but I dared not taste 
them for fear of the dysentery and ty- | 
phoid which plague the whites if they 
eat uncooked foods in this region. Agri- 
culture is, of course, the principal in- 
lustry of Ecuador, most of the tillable 
land being under the control of the 
financially responsible whites. 
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ITH corn worth real money, you'll 

want to get your harvest cribbed 
early and save every ear. The NEW 
IDEA Two-Row Corn Picker is a proven 
machine. Snaps, husks and loads into 
the wagon, 12 to 18 acres of corn a day. 
Picks clean; even gets the corn from 
the down stalks. SAVES 3 to 6c a 
bushel on harvesting costs. A one man 
machine. Pull type; operated by power 
take-off. Can be quickly hitched to 
any two or three plow tractor with 
power take-off. 


Se 


Shredded corn stover equals timothy 
hay in nutriment. It is eaten and rel- 
ished even by young stock. NEW IDEA 
offers two outstanding Husker-Shred- 
ders; a 6-roll with a capacity of 50 to 


Mail Coupon Today for 
Complete Information 


| XN 





w EDRA, Inc. 


Factories 
Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Illinois 
NEW IDEA, Inc., 
Dept. 118, Coldwater, Ohio. 

Send me information on items checked. 
Corn Pickers ....° 0 Hand Corn Shellers 0 
Husker-Shredders .. 0 Power Corn Shellers 0 
Steél Farm Wagons. 0 Gasoline Engines .. O 


Portable Elevators... Tramsplanters .... 0 
Manure Spreadets..O HayLoaders..... 0 
Feed Mixers ..... O Side Delivery Rakes . 0 
Name_____ ee ae Sa a 
Address = EE ne eee 


Trwo 
RoW 


FOUR ROLL HUSKER & SHREDDER 








UCU 
SQuasy ane® 


use DR.HESS INSTANT | 
LOUSE KILLER 


200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners 
Rabbi 


SPORTSMEN 
Combination 
cheap, list free. 


Hunters and Fox Hounds 


| sold. See this amazing invention at 


Dept SF-8 







Bamsey (reek Kennels, Ramsey, Lil. | 


PICKER 


90 bushels per hour and a 4-roll with 
a capacity of 25 to 45 bushels per hour. 
These machines husk clean and blow 
the cut or shredded stover into mow 
ot silo. Strictly modern design. Quality 
built throughout. Safety clutch protects 
operator. The 4-roll is easily operated 
by one man and helper. The 6-roll 
will handle heaviest custom work. 





FARM WAGON 


Adaptable to every task. 


I ighte r running, easier 
handled and stronger. Full roller bearing; heavy 
steel tires. Reasonably priced. 
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Forn Equipment 


EW IDEA 


INCORPORATED 


CROSLEY ICYBALL 
REFRIGERATOR 


COSTS ONLY 





TO RUN - NO ELECTRICITY OR 
% GAS - BURNS KEROSENE 


For farms, camps, etc., the 
marvelous Crosley Icybail. 
Saves food. Makes ice cubes ... Yet costs only 2c 
a day or less to run. No moving 
parts. Nothing to set out of order. 
— Full 3 cu. NET capac- 

big wad Thousands 


your Crosley dealer's or write us. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


COMPLETE 
DELIVERED 





Two Beautiful Double 
Rolls Developed 4°) 2c"! Dow 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 
Tone prints, 25c col 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


7935 
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Justspreadon 


SHU-WITE CLEANS 
AND WHITENS ALL 
CANVAS, BUCK AND 
SUEDE SHOES f, 


Use Bixby’s 
JET-OIL 
Liquid Polish 
for all black and 


tan leather shoes 

















YOu can easily wave your 
hair at the lowest cost ever! 
New improved Wildroot 
Wave Powder, approved 
by Good. Housekeeping 
Bureau, makes full pint of - 

professional wave set for 10c—three pints for 
25c. Make your own wave set by dissolving 
powder i in water. Follow simple directions and 
your hair dries quickly in soft, lustrous waves, 
no trace of dust or flakes. Get a package today 
at drug or toilet goods counters in 
U. S. and Canada. Money 
back if it doesn’t give the 
best wave you ever had! 


y | ¢ Size Makes 3 Pints 
10¢ Size, 1 Pint 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 


WTE) -Xofoy 











WAVE POWDER 
ctr icity’ 12 2 Weeks in hope of Coyne 


lec 
while eA Free employment 
we. after cndoen. You on — 
education. SE R BIG NEW 
ec my pay TUITION AFTER "GRADU. ATION” PLAN. 
H. C.Lewis,Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept.CS-86, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Everywhere farming methods are cen- 
turies behind the times. Land is plowed 
with oxen hitched to a wooden plow 
which consists of a Y-shaped limb with 
a piece of strap iron on the lower fork. 
The plow is followed by women who 
break up the large clods by hammering 
them with a kind of mallet. The ground 
is then gone over with a harrow or drag 
made of limbs and brush tied together 
with vines. Seeding, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, and threshing are all done by hand, 
and the only farm tools I saw, other than 
the plow and drag, were homemade mat- 
tocks, sickles, and the ever-present 
machetes—long, heavy knives resem- 
bling large corn knives and used for po- 
litical as well as agricultural purposes. 

Because of the daily rains peculiar to 
that altitude, Ecuadorian farmers find it 
impossible to cure hay. Consequently 
the alfalfa on our rancho—and it was of 
excellent quality—was cut, bound into 
bundles, and carried in on muleback to 
the barns every day. There is abundant 
pastureland in the mountains and com- 
paratively large numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and goats graze there; in higher altitudes 
(above 12,000 feet) there are many 
llamas, curious animals which look like 
a cross of a Lincoln sheep and a camel. 


THE Ecuadorian highland cattle are 
larger and more thrifty than the jungle 
breed and some improved herds are 
found. One of my friends had 1,500 grade 
milking Shorthorns on his ranch and had 
imported his herd bulls from England 
for many years. Despite these isolated 
improvements the general dairy industry 
in Quito (if it may be termed “industry” 
at all) shows no desire to improve, and 
milk is produced under insanitary condi- 
tions beyond belief. 

The hogs, which were the animals | 
studied most closely, are small but usu- 
ally very fat. It is the laudable ambition 
of every Indian family, whether living 
in the city or the country, to own at 
least one pig. This pampered beast they 
tie by his hind leg just outside the family 
hut during the day, where he feeds 
primarily upon the family excrement. 
At night the Indian takes his pig into 
the house for safety where he sleeps with 
the family. As a result the hogs are vers 
tame and will follow their owners to 
market or be guided by a string tied to 
their hind legs. When well-grown they 
are finished off on barley or corn, finally 
weighing around 200 pounds. 

I was somewhat amused when I ar- 
rived at the ranch to find two hundred 
fattening hogs confined in four large 
“piggeries.” Each piggery was divided 
into small pens with one or two “‘pig- 
lets” in a pen. Evidently the major 
domo (ranch superintendent) expected 
the hogs would fight and kill each other 
if turned in together, and my first job 
was to convince him that his valuable 
charges could wander thru the alfalfa 
together—and come to no grief. 

After this evidence of modern method 
I was no more cheered to meet the In 
dians who were to work for me- 
ingly a poor, ignorant, and none-too- 
cleanly race, very dark of skin and small 
in stature. 

I visited their homes and acquired a 
choice collection of fleas. I found them 
living in abject poverty, ten or twelve 
adults and children crammed together in 
a windowless adobe hut. Furniture of 
even the crudest sort is absent; a few 
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| Dr, Scholl’s Zino-pads 











INDIVIDUALLY 
INSPECTED 


Made in stand- 

ard Square and = 
Round style or 

with Special Wide Mouth 
when preferred. 





LL styles of one qual- 
ity—extra strong for 
modern canning—double 
tested to insure safety— 
clear crystal glass to give 
natural color to your 
fruits and vegetables. 


FRE 


ATLAS 


MASON JARS 
Hazel-Atias Glass Co., Dept.£8, Wheeling, W.Va. | 


64 page recipe and can- 
ning book on request. 














“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played wit! 

You can eat and talk as well as you did with 

your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutc! 

ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 

druggist hasn't it, don’t wdste money on substi 

tutes but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener 
trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2436-H, Elmira, N. Y. 






Get this sure relief today! 


end pain in one minute; 
stop shoe —— on the 
tender or enlarged joint; 

soothe and heal. 25¢ and 


35¢box at drug, shoe and dept. stores. For free booklet, 
write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. B-310, Chicago, Ill. 


bs rags ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
| Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill— 
Willnot soil orinjure anythi 

Lasts all season. 20c at a 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 




















Roll Developed, 8 Prints, Oil Paint- 
ed Enlargement, also valuable 
coupon on beautiful 8x10 hand- 
painted enlargement, 25c. Quick 
service. Guaranteed work. Indi- 
vidual attention to each picture. 
JANESVILLE FILM SERVICE — 
Dept. C-24, Janesville, Wisconsin 





HUNDRED HOUNDS. BIRDDOGS. 


Cheap. Trial. Catalogue. 
Kaskaskia, $14, Herrick, Ulinois. 











rags and skins thrown on the floor serve 
as a bed. All the cooking must be done 
out of doors over an open fire, and the 
diet consists primarily of corn and pota- 
toes—fortunately of good quality. In 
the mountains every Indian wears a 
poncho—a dirty, homespun woolen blan- 
ket of gaudy colors. 

It did not require many days among 
such surroundings to guess and remedy 
the cause of Quito’s poor lard. Hogs were 
dressed in the most primitive manner 
the hair was burned off over an open 
fire and the carcass was comparable, 
usually, to Charles Lamb’s roast pig. 
On rare occasions the hog was skinned. 
The carcass, including dirt, burnt hair, 
and all was chopped with a machete, 
thrown into a dirty caldron, and cooked 
over an open fire. As the grease cooked 
out and floated to the top it was skkimmex 
off and sold as lard! The cooked meat and 
cracklings were sold to the Indians. 

Our modern packing plant, set up in 
due time with only the ordinary number 
of difficulties, changed all this and our 
“Yanque” methods were quite the won- 
der of Quito. However, only a few mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and the diplo- 
matic corps were permitted to visit. 

I scalded the first hog, made the first 
real lard, and cured the first pork in 
Ecuador. Our lard was packed in second- 
hand, five-gallon gasoline cans; lard cans 
were too expensive to import and no cans 
of any sort are made in the country. The 
final product wholesaled readily at 85 
centavos per pound, or 12 cents gold. At 
this rate, an Indian surrendered more 
than a day’s wage for a pound of lard. 
The lard itself brought enough to pay 
for the live hog and the offal, especially 
the intestines, was particularly relished 
by the Indians at one sucre (a day’s 
wage) each. This took care of manufac- 
turing and overhead and left us the sale 
of the meat for pure profit. It, of course, 
was much cheaper than the lard and was 
sold for 20 centavos per pound—after all 
the fat had been carefully trimmed off. 


So MUCH for work; the job was done. 
For amusement, I, and apparently my 
Indian laborers, looked to revolutions. I 
enjoyed two before I left Quito. 
Because of the frequency of these tem- 
peramental political outbursts, many of 
the more wealthy businessmen, even 
tho they be natives of Ecuador, take out 
citizenship in another country. I felt 
quite safe on our ranch with the Union 
Jack flying over the front gate, altho we 
were favored by an occasional stray 
bullet or a misplaced bomb from an 
airplane. Often the revolutions are defi- 
nitely amusing: while I was there the 
revolutionists seized the “navy’’—an 
antiquated gunboat which my employ- 
er’s grandfather had purchased at second 
hand from England many years ago. It 
gathered weeds in the harbor at Guaya- 
quil. When its captors tried to run it up 
the river a few miles to attack a fort, 
they found the current was too strong 
for the old girl’s boilers—so they hitched 
a tugboat to her and towed her up to 
the fort which promptly surrendered. 
From the comments above the reader 
may gain the impression that Ecuador 
is a vast and virgin territory awaiting 
only the energy of some northerner. 
I would not advise a reader to grow too 
enthusiastic about South America unless 
he has a connection with a reliable firm 
which thoroly understands conditions. 
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THE QUALITY 
SPARK PLUG 
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Before Cleaning 








SPARK PLUGS NEED 
CLEANING, TOO! 

































































After Cleaning 












SPARK PLUG CLEANING 
by the AC Method is a SURE CURE 
for most hard-starting engines 


Dirty or worn spark plugs are a common cause 
of hard starting. But, there’s nothing hard about Beare 
the cure. Just let any Registered AC Spark Plug cmv 
Cleaning Station give your plugs a thorough 
cleaning—in the specially-built AC Cleaning 





Machine. It's done while you wait. It costs only 





“Recssreneo SPARK PLUGS 
CLEANED 


4 AND ADJUSTED 
PARK PLUG 

HILE 
CLEANING Sal hs 
STATION O@® Doc 
LOOK FOR THE “PLUG-IN-THE-TUB” 


5< a plug. Replace worn plugs, of course, with 
new AC Quality Spark Plugs —-NOW 60c. 













AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
Flint, Michigan $t. Catharines, Ontario 






Plugs for Canadian market—75c—made at St, Catharines, Ont. 
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Only selected barley is used 
in making good old Blue 
Ribbon Malt. That’s why it 
is ae wholesome and of M A 
a high quality that never LT 
varies. And to make it real 
value—Blue Ribbon Malt is 
packed full 3 pounds. Sure 
— it’s big value — depend- 
able value! 

© 1935, Premier-Pabst Corp. 


BLUE RIBBON MA 


America’s Biggest Seller 
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FREE! 


This 52-page 
IDEA BOOK— 





lis YOURS for the asking! Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below and your 
copy of “How to Modernize Your Farm 
Home” will be sent to you at once. 


(Already in its second large printing, this 
book has been called the most practicable 
handbook obtainable anywhere for remod- 
eling and modernizing the farm home. The 
reason is simple. 


Every remodeling project described in it, 
from the Huston home on page 4 to the 
very last one mentioned, is actually being 
comple ‘ted, and, in many cases, has al- 
ready been completed! There is nothing 
impossible or visionary about the mod- 


ernizing ideas contained in this book. The 
authors, Ellen Pennell, home editor; and 


Hi. E. Wichers, architect, both of the Suc- 
cessful Farming staff, and their assistants 
personally visited the homes remodeled 
and advised the owners. Consequently, the 
information they tell thousands of other 
homeowners in this book is based upon 
what they saw and learned at first hand. 
They know and understand what the farm 
family wants and needs and they tell, in 
“How to Modernize Your Farm Home,’ 
hou those needs can be fulfilled. 


So, if you are planning to remodel your 
home, or if you need help in planning im- 
wrovements, this book will be of very real 
C ‘Ip and inspiration to you. Don’t put off 
sending for it! Do it today. 


SEND THIS TODAY 





Successful Farming 
1708 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


I wish to remodel my home. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation to me, my 
copy of “How to Modernize Your Farm 
Home.” 


August, 1935 


SUCCESSFUL 
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The Farm Boy Looks at the Stars 


motto, 4d astra per aspera, **To the stars 
thru hardships.” The boy who, looking 
| at the stars and visualizing his future, 
| accepts wholeheartedly the fact that 
most things worth having are difficult 
to obtain takes the first step toward the 
realization of his dreams. 

The farm boy—and his parents—rec- 
ognize the fact that not all farm boys 
should remain on the farm. Society in 
general, including the rural population, 


requires the services of large numbers of 


persons who do not live on farms. This 
service is necessary to human welfare 

There must be physicians, lawyers, vet- 
erinarians, artists, musicians, engineers, 
educators, architects, poets, chemists, 


and many other kinds of specialists if 


the needs of the people are to be satis- 
fied. Large numbers of farm boys have 
native talent well suited to some particu- 
lar feature of this service. Many of these 
boys can serve society and their own in- 
terests best by using their native talents 
in some non-agricultural vocation. To do 
so is both honorable and in the public in- 
terest. Ifa bright farm boy’sdreams point 
persistently this way, encourage him. 

It is also desirable that the farm boy 
and his parents recognize that the farm 
itself offers to thousands of farm boys 
the best opportunities available to them. 
If a bright boy who likes farming will 
give to the development of a farm as 
much intelligence, industry, patience, 
and devotion as must be paid for success 
in non-agricultural vocations, his re- 
wards in the long run will be at least 
equivalent.to those earned in other vo- 
cations. Many a successful lawyer, doc- 
tor, banker, or merchant looks with hon- 
est envy upon his equally able boyhood 
friend who remained on the farm. More- 
over, few men who thru the years have 
developed successful farms and farm 
homes would exchange places with any 
of their boyhood friends who “went away 
and became famous.” 


Havinc looked upon all human expe- 
rience, the stars will tell the understand- 
ing farm boy that education is an indis- 
pensable factor for genuine success in 
any worthy lifelong endeavor. Education 
means simply the development of one’s 
powers—mental, physical, and spiritual. 
To grow up on a good farm is in itself an 
excellent beginning for a real education. 
Such a growing up provides for the de- 
velopment of strong bodies, clear minds, 
and buoyant, courageous spirits, and for 
that self-discipline without which educa- 
tion does not exist. 

Good schooling 1 is an aid to education. 
It provides inspiration, stimulus, and 
guidance. It makes easy the process of 
learning. It is not always indispensable 

a few specially able men have suc- 
ceeded without it—but it is a great help. 

College education is highly desirable, 
particularly for the brightest boys—the 
kind who look at the stars. It is just as 
desirable for a boy who plans to spend 
his life on a farm as it is for anybody 
else. Powers awakened and developed by 
college education are as valuable in ag- 
riculture as in other occupations. They 
are valuable mentally, socially, spiritu- 
ally important, and economically. 


[ Continued from page 7 


In this great country of ours, college 


education is available to most bright 
farm boys. Even now, in the midst of 
the Great Depression, tens of thousands 
of American farm boys are going to col 
many of them “‘on their own.” 
These boys may be found in virtually 
all types of colleges—in the state uni 
versities, in the denominational schools, 
in the state colleges, in Harvard, Swarth 
more, Chicago. To find ways to do things 
especially to go to college—when the 
wherewithal usually necessary is lacking 
is an old American custom. The custon 
involves doing all sorts of jobs to earn 
money to help pay expenses and doing 
without all sorts of non-essentials. With 
few exceptions, the bright American 
farm boy who is dogged in his determi 
nation to go to college can go. And, what 
is more, 


lege, 


he does go! 


Ti IE last requirement to be mentioned 
here for reaching the stars is the quality 
of patience. Lincoln lost many a lawsuit 
and several election campaigns before 
he was made President. Pasteur strug 
gled against the doctors and the veteri 
narians for years before he established 
his germ theory. Edison endured poverty 


for a generation before his inventions 
succeeded. Ad astra per aspera! 
Many young men are graduated 


from college when they are too young. A 
boy who for financial reasons is obliged 
to devote five or six or seven years to ob- 
taining a college education, dropping out 
for a semester occasionally to earn a little 
money and to grow up a little, often has 
the advantage of the boy who finishes in 
four years. A semester or a year at work, 
on a farm or elsewhere, between the be- 
ginning and the end of his college career, 
helps to mature a boy’s mind and spirit 
and to sharpen his interest in his college 
work. This makes him a better man than 
he otherwise would be when finally he 
obtains his diploma. Patience aids a boy 
to do this sort of thing as a part of the 
price of obtaining a college education. 

The same patience applied to the long, 
hard, but interesting pull of making a 
success of farming or any other profes- 
sion, helps the boy to “reach the stars.” 

The stars in the evening sky will serve 
as symbols not only of the boy’s ambi- 
tions but also of the truth of certain 
principles that control all creatures, in- 
cluding man. One of these is the principle 
that we do not get something for noth- 
ing. Another is the principle that what is 
worth having can be obtained, at a price. 
For the farm boy who looks at the stars 
and who is willing and able to pay the 
price that virtually always has been 
paid and virtually always must be paid 
for whatever is worth having, the future 
is as bright now as it ever was. 


Note: The author of this article, F. D. 
Farrell, is president of Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Each year he meets thousands of farm 
boys, before and after they have gone to col- 
lege. His job is to help them with the prob- 
lems they meet in planning their lives. 
Thus, the ideas he expresses here are the 
result of experience based on facts; and 
are not mere fancies.—The Editors. 
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Gypsying Around 
[ Continued from page 28 | 


Now we're off, and we need accept no 
accommodations we do not want, or 
ask favors of anyone! At noon, we draw 
up in a pleasant spot and make sand- 
wiches from any of the varied possi- 
bilities offered by the lunch basket. 

After lunch we fill the gas tank to the 
top, so that there need be no disturbing 
stops, and the pre-schooler stretches out 
on the back seat for his regular afternoon 
rest, sleeping his full two hours. 

As supper time approaches, we begin 
to consider camps and cabins. With the 
help of the camp directory, we gain an 
idea of the likely ones at about the right 
stopping point. In the height of the sea- 
son, tho, we do not delay too long to 
make our choice. 

In most sections it is possible to find 
clean, attractive cabins in pleasant spots, 
at the following prices: single cabin, con- 
taining one double bed, $1 for the night; 
double cabin, containing two double 
beds, $1.50 for the night. Cooking fuel 
is usually included in these prices, but 
not bedding. Most camps charge fifty 
cents for furnishing each bed, and failure 
to include such items as towels may 
prove expensive. 

At these prices (as of 1934) one uses 
community showers and toilets. By pay- 
ing more, you may have a cabin with 
bath and, indeed, practically any state | 
of luxury desired. 


On SEEING an attractive place, look | 
into the cabins before closing the deal, 
learn if there are extra charges for cook- 
ing gas or heat. We have found it a good 
plan to secure our cabin first thing upon 
arriving at a place we wish to explore, 
so that we will not be forced to take last 
minute accommodations. 

So far, by exercising the care sug- 
gested, all of our experiences with cabins 
have been pleasant ones. With a few 
swift gestures we move in, make our- 
selves at home, and have a good meal on 
the table. Next morning a breakfast of 





bacon, pancakes and sirup (cereal for 
the youngest), with fruit from the fruit 
sack puts us in the right mood for our 
sight-seeing. 

For longer trips, the recipe is much 
the same, so far as the food is concerned, 
merely calling for replenishing. There is 
even time at night to cook a chicken or 
roast for the next day, if this is desired. 
More clothing must be carried, of course. 
The bedding may then be rolled in water- 
proof cloth, or tucked into bags of the 
same material, and bestowed tastefully 
over the fenders. 

Perhaps the highest recommendation | 


for the gypsy technique in family travel | 
lies in the fact that the children love it 
so. All normal youngsters have a wide 
streak of the gypsy in them, and adore 
tents and cooking over campfires and 
sleeping in cabins. The more bizarre the | 
architecture, the better they like it. And | 
it is something of a thrill even to an 
adult to spend the night in a log cabin, 
or a wigwam. 

While we owe our travel technique to 
the depression, I think we will cling to 
it for family purposes when the depres- 
sion is as completely forgotten as last 
summer’s heat. As for destinations—that 


picnic basket would take us anywhere. | 


| 7. solved my ventilation problem. 







































“Home Makers 


Canning Guide’ 


Write Now! 







GLASS MFG. CORP i 
Sand Springs. Okla 


613 Main St 





Address 

















Celotex poss THE JOB RIGHT! 





— Cold, Drafty, Damp Barns Made Warm, 
Dry and Healthful at Low Cost 


| “I am glad to tell my neighbors how I 
| made my dairy barn warm, dry and health- 


ful by lining walls and ceiling with Celotex. 


| “I used Celotex on both walls and ceil- 
| ing and found that it—1. saves animal 


heat; 2. makes the barn tighter and drier; 


| 3. prevents excessive collection of mois- 


ture; 4. assures all-year weather protection; 
5. reduces drafts; 6. makes possible a 
comfortable stable during warm weather; 


” 


A correctly built barn reduces chore 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BUILDS © INSULATES © DECORATES 
SUBDUES NOISE 





work; insures increased milk production; 
provides greater comfort for the herd; 
is economical in cost and upkeep. 


Your lumber dealer has the complete new 
Celotex Farm Plan Service for Dairy Barns, 
Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, Laying 
Houses, Range Shelters. 

All Celotex Cane Fibre Products are Dry- 
Rot and Termite Proofed by the exclusive 
Ferox Process (patented). See yourlumber 
dealer or write direct. 


poocrcoccrnnre freee 

| THE CELOTEX COMPANY S. F. 8-35 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Please tell me the name of the Celotex 

| dealer nearest me. I am interested in Celotex 
O for my House © Barn O Poultry House 

| O Hog House © Range Shelter. 

; Name 

| Addre ss 

| City — State 4 
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If you want 
your preserved 
peaches or cher- 
ries or plums to 
stay sweet, seal 
in their goodness 
with U. S. Royal 
Pe-Ko Edge Jar 
Rubbers. Easier 
to apply, they 
form a lasting seal that is—surprisingly 
enough—remarkably easy to open. The two 
big lips take care of that. Demand U. 
Royal for you'll have better luck with 
“U. S. Pe-Ko Edge”. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send 25 cents for Trial Package 
of 48 genuine Pe-Ko Rings; prepaid. 
Approved by the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute and the Household Searchlight. 


PE: 
‘*‘How come 
you never 
have any 
trouble 
ening 
the pre- 
serves any 
more?’’ 


















































"Since I’ve been seal- 
ing ’em with Pe-Ko 
they open easy—a 
pull on the lips and 
they’re open.”’ 


United States Rubber Company 
7/1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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BIG STOCK SENT ON TRIAL 


WANTED honest and ambitious 
men to accept a big opportunity for 
a steady cash income now offered 

a large, successful, progressive, 46- 
year-old Company. You can start at 
once in a permanent, pleasant and 
profitable business which you own 
and control yourself. 

WE FURNISH CAPITAL, TOO 
Big stock of almost 200 guaranteed 
products, including finest foods 
and groceries, toilet goods and 
household necessities for farm 
and city homes, sent on trial. 
Bargain combination deals, premi- 
ums, advertising matter, and special 
values furnished for quick sales and 
profits 

Excellent opportunity for good 
living and extra money to save each 
week, regardless of previous experi- 
ence. Those who write at once as- 
sured first consideration. Write TO- 
DAY! No obligation. Confidential 

Write McCennon & Company, 
“The House of Friendly Service” 


Desk 72-HB, Winona, Minn. 
On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne 
sota. Conditions never tt to buy good lands at 


prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
re “d rates. Send for tooklet No. 27 Address 
H. Ss. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 






pa. @..d cies oe. i 
Garden se 7 con de> 


It Plows, Harrows, C or ites, 
Seeds, Mows, Pt ae Se oads, etc. 
2 Cylinders - 5 Horse Power 
Write for Complete Catalog 
ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 


Minneapolis, Minn New York, N. Y 
8169 E. Henn. Ave 94 West Street 
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ALL AROUND THE 


FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN 


WueEN shearing sheep pelts, | make 
the job much easier by laying them over 
an oil drum or barrel. With either shears 
or clippers the job is done quicker than 
when the pelts lay fat.—R. S. R., Neb 


To get my four-section spike-toothed 
harrow thru gates I have made hinges 
in the evener. They are far enough from 
one end so that one complete section of 
the harrow can be turned over onto the 
one next to it.—P. M., Iowa. 


When covering more than one frame 
with new screen wire, place the frames 
end to end. Unroll the wire across the 
two and tack across the bottoms. Now 
raise the screens where they come to- 
gether, and you will note the screen wire 
is stretched tightly and evenly for tack- 
ing down to the frames.—W. T., Mo. 


When painting baseboards at the bot- 
tom of a wall, I take a flat piece of tin of 
some length, and put it flat on the floor, 
with the far edge along the bottom of 

the baseboard. In this way any paint 
droppings from the board will fall upon 
the flat tin surface (which I move as I 
paint) and not upon the floor. This has 
saved me much scraping.—R. F., Kans. 


When changing the doubletrees from 
one implement to another, much time 
and energy are saved by using a short, 
strong hook on the clevis. The clevis is 
passed thru the eye of the hook. Instead 
of unscrewing the clevis pin and fasten- 
ing it again, the hook can be easily and 
quickly hooked on to implement, as 
shown in ILLUsTRATION 2.—F. R., Iowa. 


Hard work has been saved on our farm 
by using the following method when dirt 
or moss clogs water pipes underground. 
Take an old pump cylinder and put it on 
the end of the pipe in the tank. When 
you start pumping, the dirt and moss will 
usually come out very easily.—R. A. P. 


While cutting wood or timber, I keep 
an oil can full of oil with me. When rest- 
ing, I drop a few drops of oil on both 
sides of each tooth. This tends to prevent 
gummy material from settling on the 
saw teeth and I find that the saw pulls 
so much more easily.—J. B. P., Ohio. 


When I do work on a ladder I use the 
device shown in ILLustRaTION 3. The 
two braces are he over one of the rungs, 
with the rung fitting into the slots. The 
two wire hooks, which are fastened to 
the shelf with screw eyes, are hooked on 
another rung. This makes a suitable shelf 
for tools, substantially anchored to any 
ladder upon which you may be working. 
A box may be used instead of the shelf, 
fastening hooks to bottom.—G. J., Wis. 


BY OUR READERS 


Our summer sausage is stored in mus 
lin bags two or three inches in diamet 
and 12 to 18 inches long. In these bag 
the meat does not dry out as it usual] 
will in ordinary casings.—L. B., Neb: 


A strong and economical fence stretch 
er can be made by drilling two holes tw 
feet apart near the end and to one sid 
of a 2 x 6 board, feet long; and o1 
hole half way betwee ‘n these two near 
the opposite edge. Clevises with four 
foot chains having hooks on the ends ar 
fitted in the two holes on one side, and a 
clevis with a six-foot chain, also with en 
hook, is placed in the one hole on the op- 
posite side. The six-foot chain is to be 


used on a stout anchor post, while the 


two four-foot chains are used alternately 
on an eight-foot chain run out from th 

fence clamps. The alternate hooking and 
unhooking of the two four-foot chains is 
done as the 2 x 6 is worked back and for 
ward. When the fence has reached its 
proper tension, the chains can be hooked 
to hold it while wires are nailed ot 
stapled. ILLustRATION 1 shows just how 
easily the job may be Feces B. E. W. 
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18c a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 





Mak ou NOW 
for NEW FREE CATALOG 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE to you the greatest KalamazooStove, 
Range and Furnace catalog of all time. 

It displays over 200 styles and sizes—many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big 
stores — new stoves—new ideas —new color 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 
bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES. 











Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit—Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with “‘A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its 
history. Learn why Kalamazoo can give 
you better quality at a lower price. Mail 
coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


“Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog tells you about the 
reat Kalamazoo plants, covering 26 
‘res, employing an army of men, mak- 
ig nothing but our own stoves and fur- 
ices that are sold direct to you. It 
ows the scientific Testing Laboratory 
iat insures the highest standard of qual- 















WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 
a j when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for... 


ity for every Kalamazoo. It describes 
the numerous Kalamazoo features; such 
as the prize-winning ‘‘Oven That Floats 
in Flame,” “Ripple Oven Bottom,” Cop- 
per Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enam- 
eled Ovens, etc. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 


In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges, so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 
manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for ¥3 of a century. We are 
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THE 
FRANKLIN 


20° FIRE DOOR 212 FIREPOT 


specialists, building nothing but stoves 


and furnaces. 


When you deal with 


Kalamazoo, you deal direct with the 
Factory—direct with the men who 
actually make your stoves and 


furnaces. 
FACTORY PRICE 


Don’t pay more than the 
-mail coupon to- 


day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


What This Catalog Offers You 


3. 


2. 


3. 


a. 


5. 
6. 


Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay — 
as little as 18c a day. 

30 Days FREE TRIAL— 360 Days 
Approval Test. 

24 Hour Shipment 
Guaranteed. 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 


-Safe Delivery 


5 Year Parts Guarantee. 
FREE Furnace Plans— FREE Service. 


Address all mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


WS ENC Viit.viele) 


Ut costs only Ic to mail this coupon. Paste or copy it on the back of @ Govt. Post Card) 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Direct to You” 





$ Save $ Saws $Save $ Save $ Save $ Save SSave § 
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§ | KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
Check articles in which you are interested. 
Coal and Wood Range [] 
Comb. Gas, Coal and Wood Range [] 
Heater [] 


Oil Stove [] Furnace [] 














Name ........ 


(Please Print Name Plainly) 

















To knit and spin. 3 
was not much fun 
When ‘twas my sole 
employmen 


But now | smoke a 
these Chesterfields 
And find it real 





